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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH E firſt Volume of the French Ency- 
CLOP ADA, herewith publiſhed, is printed 


verbatim from the Paris Edition; and was 


carefully corrected by two ingenious Gentle= 
men, Natives of France, The Proprietors 


have engaged in a Deſign of reprinting the 


Whole at London, with a View to ſerve their 
Country, by encouraging Arts, Manufa#ures, 
and Trades; and keeping large Sums at Home, 
that would otherwiſe be ſent Abroad, They 
offer their Work at Half the Price of the Paris 
Edition ; and hereby promiſe, in caſe they 
meet with no Diſcouragement, to proceed re- 
gularly in printing the ſubſequent Volumes. 
But, if they ſhould be obliged to flop ſhort, it 
is hoped no Blame will fall upon them, for de- 
clining to ſacrifice their private Fortunes, 
upon finding too few to join them in their real 
Defign of promoting the Public Good. 
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PRE F A C E; 
BY = HE | 
E D IT OR 8. 
Meſſ. Diderot and Alembert. 
T HE W to be now laid be- The Work 
Ga 


fore the Public, is not the Work of a e 
gle Hand or two; but, as the Title im- 72 Bog. 

ports, of a learned Body : all the Members 
whereof, except ourſelves, either have, or 
deſerve, an -eſtabliſh'd Character as Authors, 
We preſume not to anticipate a Judgment, 
which only belongs to the proper Judges; 
but think it incumbent upon us to remove 
an Objection, that might otherwiſe prejudice 
this great Undertaking. We, therefore, de- n 


clare, that far from the Raſhneſs of charging pry =p 


ourſelves with a Load fo diſproportion'd to our diters, 
Strength, our Part, as Editors, principally con- 
fiſts in arranging the Articles chiefly commu- 
nicated to us, by others, entire. 
This Declaration we expreſily made in the 
Body of our Propoſal * ; but perhaps ſhould 
rather have made it at the Beginning ; which 

| * Publiſh'd Nov. 1750. 
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2 Preface by the Editors. 
might then have prevented a Queſtion often 
aſk'd us by Gentlemen, and ſome. Men of 
Letters, viz. © How is it poſſible that two 
&« Perſons can be qualify'd to treat of all the 
&* Arts; and all the Sciences?“ TheſeGentle- 
men had doubtleſs glanced upon our Propoſal ; 
becauſe they were pleas'd to commend it, 
Our only way, therefore, to prevent the like 
eſtion for the future, was toanſwer it here, 
in the Entrance of the Work, for the fake of 
thoſe who may chuſe to advance no further ; 
but for the fake of others, we ſhall give a cir- 
cumſtantial Account of the Manner, wherein 
the Encyclapædia is executed; together with a 
Liſt of our Aſſociates. But a Detail ſo i impor- 
tant, both as to its Matter and Manner, may 
juſtly require a few Romy philoſophical 
Conſiderations. 
i: View. The Work, of which we now preſent the 
| firſt Volume, has two principal Views, that of 
an Encyclopædia, and that of a Phi loaplica 
Di#tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Tra | 
an Encyclopedia, it ſhould exhibit, as much as 
| poſſible, the Order, Succeſſion, and Connection 
2. Pk all the Parts of human Knowledge: as a 
| Phil:ſophical Dictionary, it ſhould contain the 
| pon Principles, Rb of every 
| ience, and every Art, whether liberal or 
mechanical; along with the moſt eſſential 
1 Deſcriptions that conſtitute the Body or Sub- 
| 8 ſtance of each reſpectively. Theſe two Views, 
of a Syſtematical Encyclopedia, and of a Phi- 
"NIN Dictionary, will form the Plan and 
| Diviſion 


Praeface by the Editors. 83 
Diviſion of our Preface; wherein we ſhall lay 
down theſe Views diſtinctly; and deſcribe the 
Means employ'd to execute this double Deſign. | 
It is obvious upon Reflection, that the Parts % A, 
of Knowledge have a certain Connection % Sai. 
with ens uche, or, f the' Ae ind nn 
Sciences mutually aid each other; and are 
conſequently all link'd together. But, if it 
be difficult to reduce any ſingle Art, or 
Science, to a few Rules, or general Principles, 
it is not leſs difficult to reduce the infinitely 
various Branches of human Knowledge into a 
fingle Syſtem. In order to ſee how far this 
may be effected, let us firſt enquire into the 
Origin, Generation, or Production of human 
Knowledge ; its Cauſes, Signs, and the Forma- 
tion of our Ideas. Such an Enquiry, beſides 
its Uſe in aftording a philoſophical Liſt of the 
Arts and Sciences, cannot be miſplac'd at the 
Head of an Encyclopedia like this. | 
All human Knowledge may be divided into Origin 9 
direft and reflex. The direct is what we re- eg 
ceive immediately, by the Senſes, without any rex. 
Exertion of the Will; and comes uncalled 
1 to the Mind. The reflex is 
what the Mind acquires by operating upon the 
dire&, in the way of uniting, ſeparating, ar- , 
ing or combining. 5. 2890 
As all our direct Knowledge comes in by the Dire 
Senſes, all our Ideas are conſequently owing to 977 in 
our Senſations. This was a Principle with To 
the earlieſt Philoſophers ; and long held as an 
Axiom among the Schoolmen ; who did it 
A2 that 
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Preface by the Editors. 
that honour becauſe of its Antiquity ; and 


would as warmly have defended ſub/tantial 
Forms and occult Qualities. Upon the revival 


of Philoſophy this Truth was overlook'd, as it 


ſtood among a Number of abſurd Opinions, 


and proſcribed, in the Lump, along with them; 


nothing being more dangerous to Truth, or 
preventive of its being ſeen, than its keeping 
Company with Error. The ſeducing - 
trine of innate Ideas, recommended perhaps 
the ſtronger by its Novelty, was adopted, and 
long prevail'd over this Axiom of the School- 
men, and has ſtill its Defenders; ſo difficult is 
it for Truth to regain its Seat, when once de- 


thron'd by Prejudice or Sophiſtry. At preſent, 


Senſation, 


however, it is almoſt generally r ys So 
that the Ancients were here in the Right: 
nor is this the only Point, wherein the Mo- 
derns begin to do them juſtice. | 

There is nothing more certain than the 
Exiſtence of our Senſations; and to prove 
that they are the Foundation of all our Know- 
ledge, we need only ſhew that they poſſibly 
may be ſo: for in found Philoſophy, Deduc- 
tions, founded. on Facts and acknowledg'd 
Truths, are preferable to what reſts only upon 
Liypotheſes, though ever ſo ingenious. Why 
then ſhould we imagine that Man has pure 


intellectual Ideas born with him, when he 


need only reflect upon his own Senſations 
order to form them? The following Par- 
ticulars will ſhew, in fact, that our Intellectual 
Ideas have no other Origin than — \ 
; l C 
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The firſt thing taught us by our Senſa- Prove err 


tions, is our own Exiſtence, which cannot be 
diſtinguiſh'd from them; and conſequently 
our primary Reflections revert: back upon 
ourſelves, or that thinking Principle which 
conſtitutes our Nature, and no | way differs 
from ourſelves. 


Exiſlehce, + 


A ſecond thing taught us by our Senden And an 


is, the Exiſtence of external Objects, and a- 77; 
mong the reſt, that of our own Bodies; which 
are, in a certain Senſe, external to us, even 
before we diſtinguiſh the — Nature of 
the thinking Principle within us. : 
The Effect which theſe — ex- 
ternal Objects have upon us, is ſo ſtrong,” con- 
ſtant, and attractive, that, after our Ideas of 
Reſſection have call d us into ourſelves; thoſe 
of Senſation, which every way beſet and ſur- 
round us, preſently force us outwards; and 
detain us from that penſive Solitude, in which 
we ſhould otherwiſe remain. 

The Multiplicity of theſe Senſations, the 
concurring Agreement of their Evidence, the 
Degrees we obſerve in them, the involuntary 
Affections they excite in us, compar'd with the 
voluntary Controul we have over our Ideas of 
Reflection, which operate only upon our Sen- 
fations ; all this, we find, produces in us an 
irreſiſtible Impulſe to aſcertain the real Ex- 
iſtence of external Objects; and to regard 
them as the Cauſe of our Senſations. Many 
Philoſophers have held this Impulſe to be 
the Effect of a Supreme Being, and the moſt 
A3 con- 
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- "convincing Argument of the real Exiſtence of 
an external World. | 

But as there is no relation, that we know 


of, betwixt any fingle Senſation, and the Ob- 
ject thus ſuppos'd to occaſion it, we cannot 
reaſon from the one to the other: and nothing 
but a kind of Inſtinct, more certain than 
reaſoning itſelf, could oblige us to draw fo 


remote a Concluſion. But this Inſtinct is ſo 


ſtrong in us, that ſuppoſing it to ſubſiſt for a 
Moment, whilſt all external Objects were an- 
nihilated; the Reproduction of thoſe 

could not add to its Strength. We therefore 
conclude that our Senſations actually have the 


external Cauſe ſuppos'd ; ſince the Effect of that 


Cauſe could no way differ from what we find 
in Fact. To judge otherwiſe is acting like 
Montaigne's Philoſophers; who being aſk'd 
to aſſign the Principle of Man's Actions, reply'd, 

they doubted whether Man exiſted. For fear, 
therefore, of obſcuring a Truth acknowledg d 
even by the Sceptics, when not heated in 


Diſpute, we leave the capable Metaphyſicians 


The Care 


to diſcover the tranſcendental Cauſe in this 
Caſe ; and, if poſſible, to aſſign the Progreſs of 
the Soul in her firſt Sallies ; whilſt drawn out, 
and, at the ſame time, detain'd within, by a 
Croud of Perceptions; whilſt on one fide, 
ſolicited to external Objects, and on the other, 
pinn'd down to the Body, ſhe js thus left, as 
it were, but a narrow Sphere to act in. 

Of all external Objects, we are molt affected 


% Aby our own Bodies; which belong more im- 


our Bodies, 


mediately to us. Neo ſooner are we ſenſible 
that 
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that our Body exiſts, but we find the Care 
requir'd of, us to guard it from ſurrounding 
| — — It is expos d to a thouſand Wants, 
extremely ehible of the Action of other 
Bodies, as, ſoon to be deſtroy d, without our 
Attention to preſerve it. A external Bodies 
indeed do not affect us diſagrecably; the Ac- 
tion of ſome procure us Pleaſure: but ſuch is 
the Condition of human Nature, that we have 
a quicker ſenſe of Pain than of Pleaſure; which 
therefore ſeldom compenſates for it. 
It was in vain that certain Philoſophers main- 
tain'd Pain to be no Evil, and ſuppreſs'd their 
Cries in the midſt of Torments: in vain have 
others placed ſupreme Happineſs in Voluptu- 
ouſneſs, which yet they avoided, for fear of 
its — All of them would have 
ſhewn more Knowledge of human Nature, 
had they reſtrain d the ſovereign Happineſs 
of this Life to Exemption from Pain; and 
allow'd that we can only approach this Hap- 
pineſs more or leſs, in proportion to our 
watchful Circumſpection. 


Such natural Reflections infallibly ariſe in 1 5 


every Man left to himſelf, free from the Pre- 
judices of wrong Education or perverted Study. 
They follow as Conſequences of the firſt Im- 
eſſions we receive from Objects, and may 
be laced among thoſe firſt Emotions of the 
Soul, which are ſo valuable to the truly Wiſe, 
and 2 deſervingof Obſervation; tho' neglected, 
or rejected, by vulgar Philoſophers, whoſe 
Principles they almoſt univerſally contradict. 
13 The 
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The Neceſſity we lie under of preſerv- 
ing our Bodies from Pain and Deſtruction, 
obliges us to examine what external Objects 
may prove uſeful or hurtful to us; in or- 
der to ſecure the one, and avoid the other: 
but as ſoon as we begin to conſider theſe Ob- 
jects, we diſcover, amongſt them, numerous 
Beings, appearing entirely like ourſelves; 
their Form exactly reſembling ours; and 
having, ſo far as at firſt appears, the ſame 
Perceptions: whence we are led to con- 
clude they labour under the ſame Wants, 
have the ſame Appetites, and the ſame Deſire 
of gratifying them; and conſequently that 
we might reap great Advantages, by uniting 
ourſelves with others of our Species, in or- 


der to diſcover what things in Nature tend 


to our Preſervation, or Detriment. The 
Communication of Ideas is the Principle and 


Support of this Union; which neceſſarily re- 


=” the Invention of Signs: and upon this 

rinciple is Society form'd, and Language in- 

troduced. ; 
This Communication, which numerous 


| ſtrong Motives oblige us to hold with others, 


ſoon enlarges our Ideas; and produces new 


ones, very different, in all Appearance, from 
thoſe we ſhould have had without ſuch Aſſiſt- 


ance, We leave Philoſophers to judge, whe- 
ther this reciprocal Communication, along 
with the Reſemblance we find betwixt our own 


_ Senſations and thoſe of the reſt of our Species, 


does not greatly contribute to ſtrengthen our 


unſur- 


TSS. "I In” hed 
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unſurmountable Pro to aſcertain the 
Exiſtence of all the Objects that ſtrike us. 

And certainly the Pleaſure and Advantage 


found in this Communication, either by im- 


parting our Ideas to others, or by adding 
thoſe of others to our own, ſhould oblige us 
-to an intimate Union in Society ; and make us 
render it as mutually uſeful as poſſible. 
But each Member of Society ſeeking 
his own perſonal Advantage, and finding-an 
equal Deſire in others to do the ſame ; all of 
us cannot poſhbly receive an equal Share, 
though we have all an equal Right: and 
hence a Right fo juſt, is preſently invaded 
by that barbarous one of Inequality, or the 
Law of Force; the Uſe of which ſeems to 
level us with Brutes; and is extremely diffi- 
cult not to abuſe, The Strength given to 
ſome by Nature, doubtleſs to be employ'd 
for the Support and Protection of the Weak, 
becomes the means of Oppreſſion: but the 
more violent this Oppreſſion proves, the leſs 
patiently the Weak endure it: being per- 
ſuaded, that no reaſonable Motive can oblige 
them to ſubmit to it. Whence ariſes our 
Notion of Injuſtice, and of Moral Good and 


Evil; the Principle of which has been ſo much 


ſought by Philoſophers; whereas it is the 
Voice of Nature, found in all Men, and 


Law of 


Nature, - 


Moral 
Good and 
Evil. 
Jul 22 
Unjuſt. 
+ 


\ 


extending even to Savages, I his is the natu- 


ral Law we find in ourſelves, and the Origin 
of the earlieſt Laws form'd by M.nkind. 
Even without theſe Laws, this fole Voice 


of 


10 
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Preface by the Editors. 
of Nature is ſometimes ſo as cither to 
Oppreſſion, or, at leaſt, to reſtrain 
t within certain Bounds. Thus the Vices 
of our own 8 produce in us the reflex 
oppoſite Virtues; a Know- 
ledge extremely valrable, which perhaps we 
ſhould not have had, if a perfect Harmony 
and eſtabliſh'd Equality reign'd among us. 


The %%, From our Idea of Ju, and Un and 


—— the — 4 moral Nature o 


The Bei 
„Va God. 


Actions, 
we are to examine, what that acting 
Principle is within us, which wills and con- 


ceives. We need not examine far into the 


Nature of our own Bodies, and the Ideas 
we have of them, to diſcover that they are 
not this Principle; becauſe the Properties 
found in Bodies have nothing in common 
with the Faculty of Willing and Thinking; 
conſequently the Beings, call'd Us, confiſt of 
two Principles, different in their Nature ; 
but ſo united, that the Motions of the one have 


a certain Correſpondence with the Affections of 


the other, which we have no Power either to 
ſuſpend or alter : and this Correſpondence 
holds them in reciprocal Subjection to each 


other, OY 
This Subjection, ſo independent of us, to- 


gether with the Reflections we are oblig'd to 
make upon the Nature of theſe two Princi- 
ples, and their Imperfections, raiſes us to a 
Contemplation of an ee intelligent 
Being, to whom we owe what we are; and 
who conſequently demands our Adoration: 


the 


Preface by the Editors. 11 
the Knowledge of whoſe Exiſtence, therefore, 
requires nothing more than our own internal 
Sentiment ; even the univerſal Conſent 
of others, and of all Nature itſelf, were 
wanting. And thus our pure intellectual No- 
| tions of Virtye and Vice, the Principle and 
| Neceſſity of Laws, the ſpiritual Nature of our 

Souls, Exiſtence of God, and our Duty 

towards him ; in ſhort, the Truths that we 

have the moſt immediate, and moſt indiſpenſ- 

able Uſe for, are the Fruit of our firſt Ideas of 

Reflection upon thoſe of Senſation. * U 
Ho intereſting ſoever theſe firſt Truths 7h Wars 

may be, with regard to the more noble Part J 59 
of us, our Soul; the Body, to which that Partis yj.4, © 
united, ſoon calls us from them, to provide for 

its numerous Wants. To preſerve it, we muſt 
prevent the Dangers that threaten it, or remove 

the Evils it ſuffers, There are two Ways of 
doing this; viz. either by Means of our own 
particular Diſcoveries; or by thoſe of others, 
made ours by Intercourſe, Such is the Ori- 
gin of Agriculture, Medicine, and all the Arts 
that are abſolutely neceſſary, or the primitive 
Arts of Man ; and the Source of all the reſt, 
though apparently ever ſo remote; as will more 
fully appear below. * 

In the earlieſt Ages, Men, by mutually af- 
fiſting each other with Information, or by joint 
Endeavours, ſeem ſoon to have diſcoyer'd 
ſome Purpoſes to which they might apply 
themſelves: be ing eager after uſeful Know- 
ledge, they preſently quitted idle Speculations, 

examin'd 


* 
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examin'd the different Objects of Nature, and 
apply'd them together, upon perceiving their 
moſt obvious, ſtriking Properties. To this 
firſt Application, a more latent one ſucceeded, 
{till relating to Man's Neceſſities; and prin- 
cipally conſiſting in a deeper Conſideration of 
ſome leſs ſenſible Properties, in the Alteration 
and Decompoſition of Bodies, and the Uſes to 
be thence deriv'd. 

But in what way ſoever the firſt of our 
Species, and their Succeſſors, proceeded, in- 
ſtigated by an Object ſo intereſting as their 
own Preſervation; their Experience and Ob- 
ſervation of this immenſe Univerſe muſt have 


thrown Difficulties in their way, not to be ſur- 


mounted by their utmoſt Efforts. Their Minds 
now accuſtom'd to Meditation, and deſirous of 


drawing Advantage from it, muſt have found 
| Reſource in the Diſcovery of ſome merely cu- 


rious Properties of Bodies. This is a kind of 
endleſs Diſcovery; and indeed if an immenſe 
Number of agreeable Facts could compenſate 
the Want of a ſingle uſetul Truth ; we might 
lay, that the Study of Nature, if it does not 
afford us Neceſſaries, at leaſt furniſhes us 


with a Profuſion of Pleaſures; thus, by a 


kind of barren Superfluity, imperfectly ſup- 
plying the Place of Eſſentials, 
In the Order of our Wants, and the Objects 


of our Paſſions, Pleaſure holds one of the 


chiefeſt Places. Curioſity is a Want to the 
Thoughtfal; eſpecially when their reſtleſs 
Deſire is animated by a kind of Regret, ariſing 

x from 
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from a Deſire of entire Satisfaction: and 
hence we owe numerous merely pleaſing Diſ- 


coveries, to an unhappy Impotence of ac- 


quiring ſuch as would prove infinitely more 
uſeful. | 

Another Motive to Works of Curioſity, 
is Pretence of Utility. To have ſometimes 
found a real Advantage from Enquiries, where 
at firſt we did not ſuſpect it, is ſufficient 
to make us regard all curious Enquiries as 
capable of proving uſeful : which ſhews 
the Origin, Cauſe, and Progreſs of that 
veſt Science call'd, in general, Philoſophy, 
or the Study of Nature; comprehending ſo 
many different Parts, that Agriculture and 
Medicine, which principally gave it Birth, are 
now no more than Branches; which, though 
the moſt ancient, and moſt eſſential, have 
only been more or leſs eſteem'd, as they 
happen'd to be more or leſs obſcur'd, or kept 
under, by the reſt, 


13 


In this Study of Nature, proſecuted partly men 


from Neceſſity, and partly for Amuſement, we 
find, that Bodies have numerous Properties ; 
but generally ſo united in one and the ſame 
Subject, that to ſtudy cach of them thorough- 
ly, we are oblig'd to conſider them ſeparate. 


And by this Operation of the Mind, we ſoon - 


diſcover Properties apparently belonging to all 
Bodies; as the Power of moving or reſting, 
and the Communication of Motion: which are 
the Sources of the principal Changes we ob- 
{crve in Nature. Upon examining theſe Pro- 
perties 


Properties. 
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| es by the Senſes, eſpecially the Commu- 
— of Motion, = — diſcover 1 
Property, whereon nd, namely, 

or that kind of Force, by which 
each Body — all others from the Place 
it : ſo that two Bodies being brought 
as cloſe as poffible together, can never occupy 


I thas that which each ſeparately 


mf _— Im penetrability i 1s t N Property by 


r we diſtinguiſh m the Parts of 
indefinite 8 — we ſu them 
placed ; at our Senſes oblige us to judge 
thus of them: and if our Senſes here deceive 
us, it is ſo metaphyſical an Error, that our 
Exiſtence and Preſervation have nothing to 
fear from it; whilſt, by our common man- 
ner of conceiving, we conſtantly return to 
this Im + in ite of ourſelves. 

Ev ng induces us to look upon Space, 
if * the Kal yet as the foppord Place of 
Bodies; and it is, actually, by the Means of 
the Parts of Space, confider'd as penetrable, 
and immoveab „ that we come at the pre- 
ciſeſt Idea we can, have of Motion : and are 
therefore naturally impell'd to e er at 


Exterfon, leaſt mentally, two kinds of Extenſion; the 
of h one impenetrable ; the other conſtituting the 


Place of Bodies, And thus, though Im- 
1 neceſſarily enters the Idea we 
ve of the Parts of Matter; yet this being a 
relative Property, the Idea of which we only 
acquire by examining two — together; 
we 
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mentally abſtract from Body, 
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we ſoon accuſtom ourſelves to conſider it as 
d from Extenſion ; which we can 


In this new Conſideration, we regard E 


which is the moſt general, and 
Light they can be confer din for Extent 
wherein we d Parts, is 
bs — 1 of 8 ; — 
whole eſcapes us, uſe we can diſtinguiſh 
nothing. Colour and Figure, Properties con- 
ſtantly, th 
help us to diſtinguiſh Body from Space. N 
one of theſe Pro is ſufficient for 
Purpoſe ; inſomuch that to conſider Body in 
its moſt mental Form, we prefer 2 to 
Colour; whether becauſe Fi 
familiar to us, as being  ditinguithable both by both by 
the Sight and Touch ; or becauſe it is more 
eaſy to conſider the Figure of 'a Body without 
its Colour, than the Colour without Figure ; 
or laſtly, becauſe Figure, ſerves more eaſily, 
and more preciſely, to determine the Parts 2 
8 | 

yi weare brought to fix the Pro 
of ſimple figur'd Extent, which conſtitutes 
the Object of Geometry; a Science that to 
obtain its End the better, firſt conſiders Ex- 


tenſion limited by one, "then two, and 


at laſt by three Dimenſions. Theſe three 


Dimenſions conſtitute the Eſſence of all men- 


tal Bodies, or Portions of Space, terminated 


r Way by intellectual Boundaries. _ 


h Jifferently, 1 y, reſiding in * 


14 


Bodies Bede di- 
only as figur'd and extended Parts of $ pace -Gas. 
ibiirat 


ies oe 
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Arithme- 
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thus, by the ſucceſſive 
tions of the Mind, we diveft Matter of almoſt 
all its ſenſible Properties ; in order to examine 
only its Idea. The Diſcoveries to which this 

uiry leads, cannot fail of being extremely 
uſetul ; cſpecially as it is here unneceſſary to 
regard the Impenetrability of Bodies: for 
wW we contemplate their Motion, we 
need only conſider them as figur d and move- 
_— Parts of Space, ſeparate from each o- 


As the Examination of figur d Extenſion 
ts numerous poſſible Combinations; 
it is neceſſary to find a Means of render- 
ing theſe Combinations facile. And as 


the incipally conſiſt in the Calculation, 
— Rades, f the different Parts of which 
we imagine geometrical Figures to be form'd; 
this Enquiry preſently leads us to Arithmetic, 
or the Science of Numbers; which is no more 
than the Art of finding a ſhort Method of 
expreſſing a ſingle Relation, arifing from the 


Compariſon of many : and the different Ways 


Algebra, © 


and Ma- 
thimatics. 


different poſſible Combinations; the Reſults . 


indicated and repreſented by the moſt ſimple. 


of comparing theſe Relations, give us the dif- 
ferent Rules of Arithmetic. 

By reflecting upon theſe Rules, we cafily 
deduce certain Principles, or general Proper- 
ties, of Relations; and by expreſſing theſe 
Relations in a general Manner, we diſcover 


whereof, being reduced to one general Form, 
are no more than arithmetical Combinations, 


and 


rations and Abſtrac- 


\ 


”. 9 WY © 2 


but Extenſion, (for without 


ame Steps, recom 
and 
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and conciſe E ion, conſiſtent with their 
Generality. Art, or Sciente, of thus de- 
Fa _ — x — 
a, "I | 
—— 2 but by 
Numbers; nor any meaſured 
we could 
not exactly meaſure Time) we arrive, by 
conſtantly generalizing our Ideas, at that pri 
cipal Branch of Mathematics, and all the 


natural Sciences, 'call'd the Science of Magni- 


Fude in general; which is the Foundation of 
all the poſſible Diſcoveries of Gorey: or 
whatever is ſuſceptible of Increaſe or Dimi- 
This Science is 
which the Contemplation of the Pr 
Matter can us; it being impoſſible to go 
further, without entirely quitting the material 
Univerſe, But ſuch is the Progreſs of the 
Mind in its Enquiries, that after having gene- 
raliz'd its Perceptions, ſo as not to be able to 
analyſe them further ; it retarns back by the 
its P tions anew, 
ually forms Ideas of fuch Beings; as 
immediate and direct Object of our 


are 
Senſes, Theſe real Bodies being immediately 
relative to our Wants, we are nearly concern'd 


to ſtudy them. Mathematical Abſtractions 
facilitate our Knowledge thereof ; and prove 
only uſeful in Life, by this Application. 


And now, after having, in a Manner, ex- Mechanics. 
hauſted the hae: Extenſion by 
| . of 


17 


the moſt remote End to Na- 
operties of 


A 


'= 
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and reſtore Impen 
conſtitutes phyſical Body, and is the laſt ſen» 
perty our Abſtractions diveſted it 


trability: 
of Arien, and Equipoliency, 
Object of Mechanics, And hence we 
our Enquiries to the Motion of Bodies, ani- 
mated even by unknown Forces, or movi 
Cauſes; provided the Law whereby 
Cauſes act, is either known, or ſuppos d. 
-4/fronny. Upon thus returning to the corporeal World, 
we preſently perceive the Uſe of Geometry, 
and Mechanics, in making various 
Diſcoveries grounded on the Properties of Bo- 
dies; whence nearly all the Phyſico-Mathe- 
matical Sciences are produced: at the Head 
of which we place AM ironomy; a Study, next 
to that of ourſelves, the moſt worthy of Cul- 
tivation, on account of the grand Scene it 
opens. Aſtronomy joining Obſervation with 
Calculation, and illuſtrating the one by the 
other, determines, to a ſurpriſing Exactneſs, 
the Diſtances, and moſt complicated Motions 
of the Celeſtial Bodies; and aſſigns the 
Forces themſelves, by which theſe Motions are 
either produced or alter'd ; inſomuch that this 
Science may be juſtly regarded as a ſublime, 
demonſtrative, joint Application of Geome- 
try and Mechanics; and its Advancement 
Fu as 


> "7 . —_— 


— he fame thing, as will appear 


entitled to require * — 


Profutt bi thi Editors. r9 
Monument el human i In- 
v1129q0171 4221 101 951 C n 29197 
Ua of Mathematics. is no leſs confi. Th, 
kat menen ae Bodies that, 4 
ſurround us. e Properties ſound in theſe Pra a. 
Bodies have certain Relations to one another, 
more or leſs ſenſible to us. The Knowledge, 
or Diſcovery, of theſe Relations, is almoſt the 
only; Object we can arrive at, or need propoſe 
to:oarfelves, It is not to be ed that 
amuſi H es can hel - 
to be erſtand — — 
muſt ired. 

—— SG 
mach e poſſible, — of — — 

. hg, — we diminiſh the 
fundben of Pri 

Extent we gi 


in a Science, the greater 

ve them; For, as the Objc& oi 

a Science! is neceſſarily determined, the Prin- 
ciples applied to that Objet become ſo much 
e pregnant, the fewer, or more general, 
they ate made. This Art of Reduction, which 
facilitates the Diſcovery of Principles, conſti- 
tutes genuine T. and ſhould not be miſ- 
taken for the Spirit af building Syſtems; which 


hereafter, | 


oves more or leſs abſtruſe, or extenſive, the * 
uction we ſpeak — becomes mote or leſs e. 
1 and, 3 , we are more or lels © 
The 
— for Example, is a Subject . has 
B 2 been 


But in proportion as the Object conſidered Illftrated * 


#0 


Peas H i Ell 
been greatly laboor'dy and ſuri Diico- 
veries are already made in it. Its Property of - 


tracting Iron, and communicating the ſame Vir- 


N tue thereto; its turning to the North, with a 


Experi- Such is the Plan to be followed in this vaſt 
_ ay 222 experimental Philoſophy; 


mental 


thod to be follow d in ſuch laborious, neceſ- 
fary, and uſcful Reſearches, is to collect as 


Variation ſubje to and affording as ſur- 
ptiſing a Phænomenon as a more exact ; 


on; its Dip to the Horizon, in an Angle greater 
> kf, e to the Part of - a Earth 
it in; are particular Properties, p 
bably depending upon ſome one general F 
ciple,. or Cauſe, hitherto unknown. It is an 
Enquiry worthy of Philoſophers to reduce, 
if poſſible, all theſe Properties to one; by ſhew- 
ing the Principle that connects them. Bat 
however ſerviceable ſuch a Diſcovery might be 
to the Advancement of Natural Philoſophy, 
we fear, it is not eaſy to make. And the s 
may be ſaid of many other | 
whoſe Connection, perhaps, belongs to the \ 
neral Syſtem of the Univerſe. The only My 


Jefler ſhould appear as ſo many Con | 
If at an — reſume to riſe higher, it 
ſhould be with a Circumſpection becomin 
ſo feeble an Underſtanding as ours. 


s from the Phyſico- Mathematical 


Sciences, in being, properly, no more than a 


rational 
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vations; whereas the mathematical Sciences, 
by applying Calculation to Expetience, ſome- 


times, even from a ſingle Obſervation, dra 
oaching; in Cer- 


numerous 


tainty, to geometrical Tru A Ble Ex- 


perimen 
duced the whole Science of 
other on the Refraction of Li 
— — the 
lours, and all D From obſerving 
wy of Fi And the 
Equi and Motion. 

le 2 of the Acceleration of 
ies, led to the Laws of their falling 

upon inclined Planes, and to the Doctrine of 
Pendulums. 


Abdel the 
ine of Co- 
the 


ſome Mathematicians have miſappl 


Experiments to ground Calculation upon, 
they ſometimes up with Hypotheſes, 
— for their Purpoſe, though often 
foreign to what is actually found in Na- 
„ Algebraiſts have been fond of 

all 2 not excepting the Art 
Phyſic itſelf, That complicated Engine the hu- 
man a Body, has been treated by Compatiſt Phy- 
Goats, ar — cal py od 
It is ſurpriſing to wo fas theſe _ 
ſolve, with a of the Pen, ſuch — 
and Static Problems, as might well emplay 
the Life of an able Geometrician. For our 
= Lak own 


t upon the Reflection of Light, — 4 


„we derive the Lab of 


"TT 
rational. Collection of Experiments and Obſer- 


It muſt indeed be acknowledged that MI 
ied Alge- Zyetra 
bra to Natural Philoſophy, Inſtead of proper 


Limits of 


| human 
1 — 
ledge. 


[ 1 
FT! 


own Parti, either more cautious, or 


| —.— chat Part of of 2 
T% e general Properties 
Bady fot 
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we look upon the Part of ach Caleu- 
lations, an l lax — as che Sport of 
Fancy, w which Nature is no 
to ſubmit; and conclude, that the only true 
Method ef philoſophizing in Phyſics, either 
—— — the Af n of Gyro yy en 
to Experiments; or in 
Obſervation, conducte i by Method, and ſome- 
times aſſiſted by Conjectures for further En- 


quiry; 1 avoiding all beur- Hy. 


N 

By reflect n what A we ma 
find two Lins within all out 4 
certain natural Knowledge to be con 
fin'd; the one is, what we ſet out with, the 


Idea of ourſelyes ; ; Which leads us to that of 


and our 


Duties, 


which 


an Almighty Being, ncipal 


3 viz. Extent and Ma 
theſe two Limits, there remains an immenſe 
Iaterval, wherein the Supreme Intelli 
ſeems willing to exerciſe human Curioſity, by 
the numerous Clouds interſpers'd, and certain 
Oleums of Li * breaking out here and thete, 
28 if to allure The Univerſe may be com- 
pared to Boos written with ſublime Obſcurity; 
where the Author, ſometimes levelling him- 
ſelf to the Capacity of his Readers, ſeems 
to perſuade them they nearly underſtand 
the Whole: Happy for us, who enter this 
WO I 1 A617" AY Labyrinth, 


6778 % #7 
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— th, if we do not miſtake — — Path: 
ſhould, the Light — _—_— 
will often miſlead us the more. | 
The little, certain, K we "we RY 
carrying us only to * two Limits above; 
mention d, is far from ſufficient to ſupply anker 
numerous Wants. The of 
Nature, ſo neceſſary, and ſo much — 
mended Socrates, is an impenetrable My- 
ſtery to aſſiſted only by Reaſon. T 


greateſt Genius, reflecti this important 
Subject, ſeldom riſes dhe! than bt 
leſs than the reſt of Mankind. And the 
ſame may be ſaid of our preſent and future 
Exiſtence; the Efſence of that Being to whom 
— hmmne loan and of the kind of Wor- 


ſhi 
Fhere is oth is nothing, therefore, more neceſſary Reveals 
for us than a revea?'d Religion, to inſtruct us l 
in eſſential Points; and ſerve as a Supple- 
ment to Natural Knowledge, by opening a 
Scene that was otherwiſe hid from our Eyes, 
But Revelation confines itſelf to what is abs 
ſolutely neceſſary for us to know ; the reſt 
remains, and perhaps will ever remain, con- 
ceal' d. A few Truths to believe, a few Pre- 
cepts to practiſe, make the Subſtance of Di- 
vine Revelation : but by means of the Light 
it affords, we are more confirm'd in many in- 
tereſting Points, than any of the e of mere , * 
Philoſop hers. | 2 of 
As to the Mathematical Sciences, which Bids 
conſtitute the ſecond Limit of our Knowledge, 2 
B 4 their Sciences. 


in the Ma- 


| Gradati 
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upon us. It is y owing to the 
ci of their Object that they are demon- 
| . And as all the Branc 
Sciences have not their Objects equally fimy 
ple, Demonſtration on Principles ne- 
ceflarily true and ſelf-evident) does notequally 


belong to them all. Many of them reſt upon 
Principles merely phyſical; ſuch as Experi- 


ments, or mere Suppoſitions ; and have na 
pothetical Cer- ; 


more than experimental, or hy 
tainty, ' * ſpeaking, only thoſe Parts 
that treat of Magnitude, and the general 


Properties of Extenſion, as Algebra, Geome- 


try, and Mechanics, can be call'd demon- 


ſtrative. The Light which theſe Sciences 
afford to the Mind, has a certain kind of 

tion or Shadowing; the more their 
Object is ſpread, or confider'd in a general, 
abſtract Manner, the glearer their Principles 
become. Geometry is more ſimple and ab- 
ſtract than Mechanics; and Algebra more 
fimple and abſtract than either. This is na 


Faradox to thoſe who have philoſophically 


ſtudied theſe Sciences. The moſt abſtract 
Notions, regarded by the Vulgar as the leaſt at- 
tainable, commonly afford the cleareſt Light: 
our Ideas become obſcure in proportion as 
we cloſely examine the ſenſible Properties of 
Objects. Impenetrability, join'd to the Idea 
of Extenſion, ſeems like adding one Myſtery 
to another. The Nature of Motion in "> wks 


e e Fiyalophers "the. Mctapryiey 


rinciple 


hes of-thals 


„eee ur Tt 
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Principle of the Laws of Percuſſion, is as ligtle 
known: and the more we examine our Idea. 
of Matter with its P ies, the more ob- 
ſcure it becomes; 


ſhort of Expec- 
tation. There are numerous mathematical 
Truths, of which little Uſe, or Application, 
is made. This indeed is no Argument againſt 
them, conſider d in ' themſelves ; but even 
moſt of the Axioms which plumes 
itſelf with, are only Expreſſions of the ſame 
ſimple Idea, under two different Signs, or 
Words. To ſay that Two and Two make 
Four, gives no more real Knowledge, than to 
ſay Two and Two make Two and Two. - 
* F 
axe, g, U e mai. 
vidual hmple Les $ 
the one, without the other's 
ſelf, Certain .. Philoſophers 
many Errors are owing to the Abuſe of 
Words; and Axioms perhaps are owing to 
this Abuſe. We do not, however, condemn 
their Uſe ; but only propoſe to obſerve. its 
Limitation; which conſiſts in rendering ſimple 
less more familiar by Habit; and er fo 


philoſophical Liſt, 


23 


min 
we cannot have 


Here has 


46 as 
1 the different Purpoſes to which are 
1 applicable. The ſame may be Pry ms 
| | proper Reſtriftions, of mathematical The- 
orems; which, when fairly conſidered, are 
reducible to a few e Truths, If we 
| examine a Chain of Geometrical 
1; 85 „ every 
two are linked we 
ſhall Bod. thee —— 
the firſt Propoſition ſucceſſively diſguis'd; 


are all no more than 


| — ror one Conſequence to the 
1 ion being no 
1. way. multiplied | tenation; but 

ty Þ wn — as if 


| | only 

(Ft? feeble eſs'd in a e, gradually 

| | — . by Time, and employinge — 
logy, 


_ - according to the different 
4 we * whilſt each Stage remains 
i | : overable by 
| 1 but not ſo well 
he Te pen" phe dice cre; and by 
ges eac an 
to convey the Shs Ideas. 
Ur, We may therefore conſider the Conse 
i Math 4" tion of a Number of Geometrical Truths, #s 
matic, ſo many differently modified T ranſlations of 
the ſame Propoſition, or H s. Such 
Tranſlations indeed are highly ſerviceable, on 
account of the different Applications they 
enable us to make of the Theorem they ex- 
fs: and theſe Applications become more ot 
ſs valuable, according to their Importance 
and Extent. But as the real Merit of ſuch 
LA mathe- 
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7 bur not owl by om. 


mathematicil Tranſiation 
in the 


Bodies, and of producing violent Commotio 
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— — 
gany one of theſe original 
dattientdl' Truths from whence numerous 
others ate gerte d. have truly enriched Geo- 
tre all phyſical Truths, and Pro- 4 rr 
— of Bodies, wherein we find a Con 
tho all theſe 1 
together, afford us no more than one fim ke 


Truth. If numerous others a 

tached, or ſeparate, ſo as to 

Truths, this melancholy 2 ariſe 
from the Weakneſs of human Und B 
dur Abundance here being only the Effect 
of our Want. Electrical Bodies, for Ex- 
ample, _ erf co . 

operties, have 

y 7 monary 1275 , in one Senſe, the 
Bodies we leaſt underitand ; though we may | 
think we know them the beſt. The vi 
they acquire, by Friction, of attracting lighter 


in Animals, at preſent two different 
Things, chat weile bebut one, if we could 
5 — their primary Cauſe, The Uni- 
verſe itſelf, could we reduce it to a fingle 
Point of View, would be no more than a 
nd pregnant Fact, or immenſe Verity, 
he different Sciences, whether uſe al or Logic, or 
agreeable, hitherto mention'd, , owing their 5 Re 
Origin to our Wants, are not the only Sort ing 
we 


* 
| 8 
* 


not judge it more proper, and more ſu 
8 hil 1 i 

courſe, firſt to conſider, in an unit 

Series, Mens general Enquiry into Bodies, 


along | „ We f 
have deſcribed both Sorts together, did we 


oſophical Method of this 


wherewith they originally began ; though 
along with it they ſoon ji others, which 
we preſume they purſued in the following 


Order. The Advantage they found upon en- 


larging the Sphere of their Ideas, whether by 
their own Endeavours, or the Aſſiſtance 
others, muſt have led them to think of the 
Uſefulneſs of reducing the Means of acquiring 
and communicating Knowledge, to an Art;; 
which was therefore invented, and call'd by 
the name of Logic: an Art, that teaches. ug 
to range our Ideas in the moſt natural Or- 
der; to connect them cloſely. 1 5 
parate ſuch as waa. too many ſimple 
examine them on all Sides, and, 

lay them before others in the moſt 


AR 


ligible Manner. And herein conſiſts the 


Science of Reaſoning, which may be juſtly 
call'd the Key of Knowledge; though it did 
not come firſt in Order of Diſcovery. For, 
Reaſoning is the free Gift of Nature, to 


Men of Genius. The common Books of 
Logic prove ſerviceable chiefſy to thoſe who 


; Jes 


8 
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reduced to Rules, teaching: next yrs 


or $ falſe Argument. 
Fre ra Art of cneding ou Ideas, 


the Tranſition 
5 one of to another, ſupplies us 
with a Means of rendering all Mens Abilities 
nearly equal. In Fact, all our Knowledge 
reduces itſelf to primitive Senſations, which 
are 'nearly alike in all Men, The Art of 
combining and connecting our direct Ideas, 
only" gives them à more or leſs exact Ar- 
rangement, and Denomination ; whence 
they become more or leſs ſenſible to o- 
thers. A Man who readily combines his 
Ideas, differs but little from another who 
combines them ſlowly ; ; as he who judges of 
Picture at Sight, di but little from him, 
who requires to be made ſucceſſively ſenſible 
of all its Parts: both, at the firſt Glance, have 
the ſame Senſations ; though they ſink not {6 
deep in the ſecond, who therefore dwells 


longer 
diſtin z and by this Means, the reflex Ideas 
of the firſt Obſerver, become as eaſy to 


ſecond, as direct ones. And hence, perhaps, 


ä — 


2 wanders. 
diſpoſed in ſo connected an Order, that the 
Chain need never be broke. As the Mind 
P 

© quires 


Py 


upon each, to render them ſtrong and 
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more or leſs of this connecterl Order: 
12 r 
leſs Occaſion for it; or rather of being 
to ſorm it quick, and almoſt i 
The Science of communicating our 
v not confined to the proper 
ef them; but alſo teaches how to 


3 


Arrangemieny 
expreſs tach 
Idea in the moſt exact Manner; and confer 
quently to aſcertain the Marks: deſtin'd o 
convey them: which is what Mankind; by 
Degrees, have endeavour d to do. Language, 
that began with Society, was dqubtleſs, at 
firſt, no more, a miſcellaneous Colle&iats 
of Marks; and conſequently, ſenſible Bodies 


were the firſt Obj Objects denoted by Namen 


But, ny, HO Languages, in their 
veſt Origin, being ſuited only! to the nitiſi 
r 
r an to very few certain 
abſolute Neceity, t made a 
Progreſs, 'before 22 of TT 
— — 
Ideas muſt have been very i 
af Wen 


this Want of Rules, and Scarcity 
and have obliged each Individual to im- 


| — Knowledge, by his own reſolute 
without . much upon o- 
thets. Too facile a Communication of Know- 
ledge ſometimet benumb the Faculties 
of the Mind, or prevent the Exertion of its 
Force: as appears from the extraordinii- 
wy TOP performed by Perſons _ 
x | I 
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blind and deaf; where we ſee what Reſources 

the Mind has, when ſtrongly exerted, and 
brought into A Difficulties to be ſug- 


mounted. 0 
attend the Exchange 


But as 


at Advantages 


are. Marks, > Sym eady 

The Order the Generation of Words 
therefore followed the Order of the 

of the Mind; ſo that, after Individuals, ſen- 
ſible Qualitics came next to be named; which, 
without > any Exiſtence of their own, 
s, belong 1 
f them ; and pre 
to ule 


Notions. All theſe abſtract Terms, which 
Children are ſo long in learning, doubtleſs re- 
uired much Time to — But, at length, 
the Uſe of Words being reduced to Rule, 
Grammar was formed; which we may con- 
ſider as a Branch of Logic. Grammar, aſ- 
ſiſted by a ſubtile and refined Metaphyſics, 
determines the Shades, or Degrees, of our 
Ideas; teaches us to ſh theſe Shades, 
by different Marks ; affords Rules for the more 
commodious Uſe of ſuch Marks; and, by 
Means of —_——_ Sagacity, in 05 the 
| rigin 
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the Difficulty of be- 
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they ſerve rather to render that Name ridicu- 
lous. They are to the Art of Oratory, no 
more than the Doctrine of the Schoolmen is 

to true Philoſophy; and ſo calculated as 

to givo an extremely falſe and groſs Idea 

of Eloquence. And though this Abuſe of 
Rhetoric begins to be generally allowed, the 
Rank it has long held, as a diſtinguiſhing 
Branch of Knowledge, does not yet ſuffer it 

to be exploded: but perhaps that Time may 
come, to the Honour of human Underſtand- 
gg a he 

| Man is not contented to live and reign a- Him: 
mong his Cotemporaries alone, but, drawn by 
Curioſity, and Self- love, eagerly and naturally 
endeavours, at once to embrace the paſt, the 
preſent; and the future Times. We deſire, 


at once, to live both with our Succeflors and 


Predeceſſors. This ſhews us the Origin, and 
Deſign, of Hiſtory; which unites us with the 
Ages paſt, by repreſenting their Vices, Virtues, 
Knowledge, and Errors; and — 01 
own to Poſterity. It is by Hiſtory we 
to eſteem Men only for the Good they do; 
and not for the ſeduci {EP that ſurrounds 
them. Sovereigns, who are ſo unhappy as 
to be excluded Lom Truth on all Sides, may 
here paſs Sentence upon themſelves before- 
hand: for Hiſtory is a tremendous, uncorrupt 
Tribunal; which judges their reſembling Pre- 


deceſſors juſt as it will do them. | 
A 9 Chronology 


ties, honoured with the Name of Rhetoric, Rheteric; 
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= a 
Chronology, and — are two Ap» 
— 
: E Supporters, oi : the one 
295 ag dr Iabeinbanr of the Earth fn Point uf 


. 
our great 

eenlages fromthe Hierg:of the Barthinand 
Heavens; ot from hiſtorical Facts, and cele- 
ſtial Obſervations ; and therefore be re- 
— as 'Deiacndans of Atronomy and 


iſtory. 
Creil Pe It is oe principal Advantage 
49. the Hiſtory of Empires, and 2 Revolu- 


tions, to ſee how Mankind, ſeparated as it were 


into numerous Families, formed different 
Societies; how Societies gave Riſe to 
different Kinds of Government; and how 
each People endeavoured to diſtinguiſn them- 
ſelves from the reſt by Laws ; and by particular 
Signs, as the Means of more cafily communi- 
catingtheir Thoughts: whencearoſe that 
Diverſity of es and Laws, w 


to 


our Misfortune, is become a principal 2 | 


of Study. — alſo we: ſee the 

Civil Policy, asa particular and higher Kind * 
Morality ; to which it is ſometimes difficult, 
without ſtraining, to accommodate the Prin- 
- ciples of common moral Duty. For, Civil 
Policy, entering into the principal Motives of 
. Government, aims at diſcovering what may tend 
to preſerve, weaken, or deſtroy a State. This 

is perhaps the moſt difficult Kind of Study. 


It requires a deep Knowledge of Mankind in 


general, and of the . to be governed, in 
| particular 3 


arifing Goa 


ns it — © == 


——— ˙ oo. A + az 


cular ; as alſo a great 
rt, Arta 
forget nt the Law of Nane 
pane, lar Aſſociations, Pas 
w of the People; and that his being a Stateſ- 

may,” G gals his being a 


"Theſe are the principal Branches of that 46 of 


Portion of human Knowledge, which confifts ** 
either in the Ideas we receive directly by the 
Senſes, or in the Combination and 
ſon thereof t which Combination is in general 
called Philoſophy. Theſe Branches ſabdivide 
themſelves into ſuch a prodigious Number of 
others, that the —— of them rather 
belongs to the Encyclopedia itſelf, than tv its 
Mp We ſet out with confidering the 
in collecting and uniting our direct Notions 
and have touched upon the different Scien Sclendel 
thence produced: but the Notions formed by 
the Combination of our primitive Ideas, are 


not the only Sort of which the Mind is ca- 


pable, We are next to conſider another Kind 
of reflex Knowledge, conſiſting in the Ideas 
we form to ourſelves, by imagining and com- 

paring Things, as they reſemble the Objects of 
ar en this makes what is called the 
Imitation of Nature, ſo well known, and fo 
much recommended, by the Ancients, As the 


direct Ideas which ſtrike us ſtrongeſt, are thoſe 


we remember beſt; ſo we the more earneſtly 
endeavour to _ them in ourſelves, oy 
imitating their Objects. = though agreeab 


C 2 Objects 


of Reflection; which confiſts - 
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Objects ſtrike us ſtronger when real, than 
when barely repre yet this Defect in 

Point of Agreeableneſs, is, in ſome Degree, 

made up by the Pleaſure we receive from their 
Imitation. On the other Hand, though cer- 

tain real Objects excite melancholy, or diſ- 
treſsful Sentiments in us, the Imitation of them 

proves more agreeable ; as placing us at ſuch 

2a juſt Diſtance, that we receive the Pleaſure 

of the Emotion, without the Diſorder. And 

in this Imitation of all Kinds of Objects, ca- 
pable of raiſing lively or agreeable Sentiments 
in us, conſiſts, in general, the Imitation of 
beautiful Nature; upon which, ſo many Au- 

thors have wrote, without being preciſe : 
perhaps, becauſe it requires exquiſite Senti- 

ment to determine what beautiful Nature is; 
or becauſe the Limits that diſtinguiſh what 
is arbitrary from what is juſt, are not hitherto 
well aſcertained;' and therefore leave ſome 
Liberty to Opinion. ** 
err. In the Liſt of the Arts of Imitation, Parnt- 
8 ing and Sculpture ſtand firſt; as being thoſe 
wherein Imitation comes neareſt to the 
Objects they repreſent; and ſpeaking the 
moſt directly to the Senſes, To theſe we 
may add Architecture; an Art produced by 
Neceſſity, and perfected by Luxury; as having 
riſen, by Degrees, from Cottages to Palaces ; 
and being, to a hiloſophical f. e, no more 
than an embelliſhed Diſguiſe of one of our 
2 Wants. The Imitation of beautiful 


ature is here leſs ſtriking, and more confined, 
| than 
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than in Painting, or Sculpture; which indiſ- 
criminately expreſs, without Reſtraint, all the 


Parts of beautiful Nature, by repreſenting her 


as ſhe is, either uniform, or with Variety : 
whereas Architecture is conſtrained, in diſy 
poſing and uniting the different Materials it 
employs, to imitate that Symmetry, which 
Nature obſerving, more or leſs viſibly, in the 
Structure of each Individual, 
— with the beautiful Variety of the 
1 | 


ſo fine - 


5 


Poetry, which ſucceeds to Painting and Pg. 


Sculpture, employs, in its Imitations, Words 
ſo diſpoſed as to make agreeable Harmony to 
the Earz but ſpeaks rather to the Imagination 
than to the Senſes 5 and thus preſents, after 
a ſtrong and lively Manner, all the Objects in 
the Univerſe; and appears, by the Glow, Mo- 
tion, and Life it gives, rather to create than 
paint them. 3 

Mufic, which at once ſſ 
Im ion and the Senſe, comes next among 
the Arts of Imitation : not that its Reſemblance 
is leſs than theirs, with regard to the 
Objects it would repreſent ; but becauſe it 
has been confined to fewer Images. But this 
ſhould not be attributed ſo much to its Nature, 


as to the Want of Invention and Contrivance 


in moſt of its Profeſſors; as may a by 
the following Reflections. 1 
Muſic, in its Origin, perhaps, meant no 


more than to repreſent Sound; but is gradu- 
ally become a Kind of Diſcourſe, or Language, 


C3 capable 


both to the 3, 
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| 8 the different Sentiments, 
or Paſſions, 
be br 


the Soul ; and might, perhaps, 
to repreſent Senſations. For al- 
2 P 7 ions we (py by our dif- 
( t Organs, er as much as | Objects 3 
yet they may be viewed in a Light common 
to them all; viz. the State of Pleaſure, or Pain, 
they put the Soul in. A frightful Object, and 
2 terrifying Noiſe, produce ſimilar | 
in us; which we often denote by the fame, 
or ſynonimous Names, Why may not there- 
fore a Muſician, who has  frightful Object to 
int, ſucceed in diſcoyering, in Nature, a 
Kind of Sound, capable of producing in us an 
Emotion, nearly r excited by 
ſuch an Object of Sight ? the ſame may 
be ſaid of agreeable Senſations. To judge 
otherwiſe of Muſic, is confining the Art, and 
our own Pleafures, within narrow Bounds. 
Indeed the Kind of Painting here meant, re- 
2 reſmed and ſtrict Attention to the 
| which diſtinguiſh our Senſations; and 
therefore can ſcarce be expected from an or- 
dinary Genius ; for, though Men of Penetta- 
tion may diſcover them, Men of Taſte per- 
ceive them, and Men of Refinement trace 
them, yet they are loſt, to the Multitude. 
The Muſic that paints nothing, is no better 
than Noiſe ; and if it were not for Habit pre- 
vailing over Nature, ſuch Muſic would ſcarec 
give more Pleaſure, than a Number of har- 
monious Words ſounded without Order, and 
without Connection. Indeed a Muſician, by 
AR ſtudying 


r 
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— paint every Thing, might, in man 
ReſpeRts, profeint as hich hanmonlous Pidhures 
unſuited to the Senſes: but the only 
Concluſion to be made from hence is, that, 
after finding the Art of playing ſuch Muſic, 


anviher Art inait do introduced of having it 


And here we conclude our Enumeration 
of the principal Branches of human Know- 
ledge. To confider them all together, and 


ſearch for the Views that ſerve to di- 


— ſtinguiſh them, we ſhall find that ſome of 
the Branches are entirely pract 


the Execution of ſome Delign for their End: 
ve, or con- 


ical; and have 


others are merely ſpeculati 
. to — of their 
or the bare Contemplation of its 

and that a third Sort, from the 


at a Loſs in — B Branches of Know- 
ledge where Speculation is with Prac- 
tice. It is frequently diſputed in the Schools, 
whether Logic be an Art, or a Science. 

The Queſtion might eaſily be determin- 
ed by faying, it is both, It would fave 
Time, and much Altercation, if Words could 
be brought to a clear * preciſe 9 

7 | 4 


Arte and 


Sciences di- 
not ingun/oed, 
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In general, the Term, Art, may be given 


to any Portion of Knowledge, capable of 
being reduced to determinate invariable Rules, 
independant of Caprice or Opinion. In this 


Senſe, ſeveral Sciences, conſidered in their 
practical Uſe, may be termed Arts. There 
are Rules for the Operations of the Mind ; and 
others for thoſe of the Body, the Operations 
whereof, being confined to external Subjects, 
require no more than the Aſſiſtance of the 
Hand to perform them, Hence proceeds the 
Diſtinction betwixt the Liberal and Mechanic 
Arts; and the Preference given to the former; 
though very unjuſtly in many Reſpects. But 
however ridiculous Prejudices may be, eve 

one of them has its Cauſe or Origin; whit 


Philoſophy may diſcover, though unable to 


correct the Abuſe. Violence being the Prin- 
ciple which renders the Law of Equality uſe- 


| leſs; the Weak, who are always the moſt 


numerous, unite to oppoſe it; and by Means of 
Laws, and different Forms of Government, e- 
ſtabliſhin Society an Inequality, of which Force 


is not the Principle, This Law of Inequality 


once eſtabliſhed, the Members unite to pre- 
ſerve it by Reaſon; but cannot prevent a ſecret 
Repining, from the unſurmountable Deſire 
we have of Superiority ; and therefore ſeek 
Reſource in a leſs arbitrary Inequality, - And 
Violence being reſtrained by Laws, ſo as to 
afford no Means of exerting a Superiority ; 
we are obliged to ſeek for a natural, more 
pacific, and more uſeful Principle of Inequality, 

| in 
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in the Difference of Mens Capacities : whence . 
the Mind, in ſome Meaſure, is repaid thoſe Ad- 
yantages uſurped by the ; and the men- 
tal Talents generally acknowledged ſuperior. 
The mechanic Arts, de; 
nual Operation, and confined 
beaten Track, are aſſigned over to thoſe Perſons 
whom Prejudice places in a lower Claſs, Ne- 
ceſſity, rather than Taſte and Genius, com- 
pelling them to this Occupation, became, in 
Time, a Cauſe of Contempt: ſo detrimental is 
Indigence to thoſe it attends: whilſt the free 
Operations. of the Mind were left to others, 
who thought themſelves more favoured by 
Nature. But the Advantage of the liberal over 
the mechanic Arts, fromem ploying the Opera- 
tions of the Mind, and from the Dithculty of ex- 
celling therein, is ſufficiently compenſated for, 
by the greater Utility, moſt commonly ariſing 
from the mechanic Arts. This very Utility 
reduces them to mere mechanical Operations; 
in order to facilitate their Practice, among a 
greater Number of Hands, Thus Society may 
haveajuſt Regard for its enlightening Geniuſes 
without debaſing the Hands that ſerve it, The 
Diſcovery of the Mariner's Compaſs is not leſs 
ſerviceable to Mankind, than an Explanation 
of the Properties of the Needle would be to 
Philoſophy : and according to the Grounds 
of Diſtinction above-mentioned, the Learning 
of many is little more than mechanical, What 
is the real Difference betwixt a Head furniſhed 
with a Chaos of uſeleſs unconnected ran 
| an 


pending upon ma- Mechanie 
to a certain 47 


42 


| ſeems, in a Degree, 


Work. And the fame. 
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and the Inſtin@t of an Artiſan, diſplayed in 


mechanical Execution? 


The Contemptthrown uponmechanic Art, 


to reach their Inventors, 
The Names of theſe Beneſactors to Mankind, 


are rarely heard of; whilſt the great Deſtroy- 


ers of our 


called Conquerors, are uni- 


verſally known. Yet we find, among Arti- 


ſans, many extraordinary Proofs of $a ity, 


Genius, , and Invention. Moſt Arts 
indeed are diſcovered by and Ages 
have been employed in bringing ſome of them 


to Perfection: as we 


y find in Watch- 
be faid of the 
— 


Sciences. How many 
— Are aregach 

and continued by the Labours of 
Ages? Some of them, already brovg 
Perfection, might require — more — a 
ſingle Addition. Should not the Inventors of 


the Spring, the Chain, and repeating Parts of 
2 Wach be ly 4 —— oſe who 


have ſucceſſive Algebra? 
But though the —＋ Arts, may 
not have hindered their al — 
yet there are certain Machines ſo complicated, 
and their Parts ſo much depending upon one 
another, that it is hard to "conceive 

ſhould have been invented by different Perſons. 
Such extraordinary Inventors, inſtead of having 
their Names buried in Oblivion, might well 
deſerve a Place among few Diſcoverers 
who ſtrike out new Paths of Sci = 


4 


Among 


nn, —_ tu oo: VV SSA} << * 4 


princi» 
ly conſiſts in Invention; and derives its 
ws from Genius. TheRules laid down with 
Reſpect to theſe Arts, regard their 
mechanical Part; and are like Te- 
leſcopes, which aſſiſt only thoſe who have 


preceding Diſcourſe, Origin and 
that the different Ways, in which our Mind . 


— * — 


Neceſſity, Convenience, Amuſement, real Uſe, 
ar capricious Abuſe, The more remote oup 
Wants are, or the more difficult to ſupply; 
the more flow is the of our Know- 
ledge. What Advances would the Art of 
Phyſic have made, to the Diſcredit of Sci- 
ences merely {| tive, were its Principles 


as certain as thoſe of Geometry ? 1 
Eut 
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Its Kinds But there are, beſides theſe, other 
or Nabu. Marks, or Differences, taken from the Man- 

ner wherein our Knowledge affects us; or the 
different Judgments we make of our Ideas, 
Intuition, Demonſtration, Probability, Sen- 
Theſe Judgments are denoted by the Words 
timent, and Taſte, 
itvition. Intuition properly belongs to thoſe Ideas, 
or Propoſitions, betwixt which the Mind 
immediately perceives a Connection. But 
where the Connection does not appear, with- 
Demofra- out the Aſſiſtance of intermediate Ideas; or 
. when the Propoſitions are not found to have 
an identical Agreement with the ſame ſelf- 
evident Principle, but by Means of a Chain 
of Reaſoning, it is then called Demonſtration, 
And hence, according to the different Nature 
of Mens Minds, a Propoſition ſelf-evident to 
one, may be only demonſtrative to another, 
But, taking the Term in a different Senſe, we 
might ſay that Intuitive Evidence is the Reſult 
of the mere Operations of the Mind, employ- 
ed in metaphyſical and mathematical Specu- 
lations ; whit Demonſtration regards phyſical 
Objects, our Knowledge whereof ariſes from 
the conſtant and invariable Relation of our 
Senſes. | | 45 
— Probability principally takes place in Hiſtori- 
cual Facts, and in all Events, whether paſt, pre- 
ſent, or future, which, for want of knowing 
their Cauſe, we uſually aſcribe to Accident. 
But although the Hiſtory. of preſent, or paſt. 
Tranſactions, reſts upon bare Teſtimony; yet 


it 


— 
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it often — firong Ae in uy 


as Axiome. 
Sentiment is of two Kinds; moral, and ein- dess 
gant. The firſt r moral Truths, and . 


makes what we call Conſcience; which is a 
Conſequence of the Law of Nature, and of the 
Ideas we have of Good and Evil; whence it 
might be called the Evidence of the Heart: 
for although it differs greatly from the Evi- 
dence of the U which regards 
ſpeculative Truths; yet it aun 
| upon us, 
The otherKind of Sentiment i is reſtrained to and ele 
beautiful Expreſſion, and the Imitation of beau- s“ 
tiful Nature. This catches, with Tranſport, 
all ſublime and ſtriking Beauties; diſcovers, 
with Elegance, ſuch as lie concealed ; and re- 
jets all falſe Appearances and Pretenſions. 
It often condemns at once, without aſſigning 
the Reaſons ; which require much Time to 
explain, and render intelligible to others. To 
this Kind of Sentiment we owe what is called 7af: a 
Taſte, and Genius; which only differ, as Ge- Give. 
nius is creative, and Taſte judicial Sentiment. 
After this Enumeration of the different Parts The Engy- 
of our Knowledge, and their iſhing 8 
Marks, it remains that we form them into a 
Kind of philoſophical Table, or ſyſtematical 
Tree of Knowledge, which may repreſent 
them all in one View; ſo as to ſhew their 
Origin, Relation, and mutual Connection. 
The Uſe of ſuch a Contrivance will preſently 
appear ; but the Execution is attended wit 
Difficulties, 
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Digiculties Indeed, the Hiſtory of 
the Origin of our Ideas, will help us herein; 
| t would be abſurd, and im le, 
ſetvilely to follow the Thread of 4 öden þ 
in forming our Plan. A general Syſtem 
Arts and Sciences is a Kind of Lend 
which = Mind enters wiou: well A 5 
what Path to take: preſſed own Wants 
| Ind Gele of the Body, it fxes on the fi 
Objects it meets; erected 
underſtanding them; but ſoon meets with 
Difficulties to ſtop its Progreſs ; and either in 
CE of conquering them, ſtrikes 
into a new Track; returns afterwards by the 
Way it went; but no ſooner ſurmounts the 
firſt Difficulties, than it meets with freſh; 
and courting about from one Object to another, 
makes upon each a Series of different Attacks, 
which the very Generation of its Ideas neceſ- 
ſarily interrppts. This Diſorder, however 
1 mo Mind, is ſufficient to ny 
or aboli genealogical View © 
the Arts and — | 

Again, we have ſeen, under Logic, 
that moſt of the Sciences which include the 
m_ of others, and therefore ought to 
reference in philoſoph ical —.— —— 

—— ſame Rankin the rot 
of our Ideas; as not bei —— 
fact, Man's primitive Study muſt have dey 
the Study of Individuals ; and after examin- 
ing their particular obvious Properties, came 
the abſtract Conſideration of their general 
Properties, 


— >. 


, as far as it can, ii 
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Wants; but when Hiſtorical 


purſuing his own, a Number of them were 
improved at once. But though 


5 y | | 

atical Order of our Knowledge en. 4 
is a. different Thing; and conſiſts in con- O. 
tracting the whole of it within the narroweſt 
poſſible Bounds; and placing the Reader on 
an Eminence above this vaſt Labyrinth, ſo 
that he may view all the principal Arts and- 
Sciences at once; diſcover, by a fingle Glance, 
the Objects of Science, and the Operations — 
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be performed upon them; diſtinguiſh the 
neral Branches of Knowledge, their — 
Union, Separation, or Interſection; and even 
perceive the ſecret Paths that join them. Such 

a Syſtem ſhould reſemble a Map of the World; 
that ſhews the principal Countries, their Situ- 
ation and mutual Relation ; together with the 
direct Roads that lead from one to the other: 


way theſe Roads are frequenly interrupted 


o obſtructed, that none as the reſpective 


pr ras or experienced Travellers, can 
| know them: nor can they be deſcribed but 


in the particular Maps of each Country. The 
different Articles o our clope * -make 


ſuch-particular Maps ; and ae hical 


neral Map of the Whole Globe. 


Tree, or emblematical Syſtem, 

But, as in general Maps of the World, Ob- 
jects are placed nearer or more remote, and 
ap differently, according to the Point 
erein the Eye is ſuppoſed to be placed; ſo 
the Form of our Syſtematical Tree will vary, 
according to the-Point from which we view 
the World of Science. We may therefore 
figure to ourſelves as many different Syſtems: 
of Knowledge, as there are general Maps 
of different Projections: and each Syſtem. 
may have ſome Advantage over the reſt. 
Every Man perhaps would place his own fa- 
vourite Science in the Centre of all the Scien- 


ces; as the earlieſt Ages, fancying the World: 


was made for them, placed themſelves. in the. 
Middle of it. And many of theſe Pretenſions 
conſidered 
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conſideted in a philoſophical Light, might, 
without Partiality, appear to be well grounded, 

Doubtleſs, among all the Sorts of ſyſtema- 
tical Plans of Knowledge, that ſhould. be pre- 
ferred, which takes in the moſt Connections 
and Relations between the Sciences. But, 
who can flatter themſelves to have found it? 
We cannot inculcate too often, that Nature is 
wholly compoſed of Individuals; which are 
the primitive Objects of our Senſations, and 
direct Perceptions. In theſe Individuals we 
obſerve certain common Properties, by Means 
whereof we compare them; and certain diſ- 
ſimilar Properties, by which we-diſtinguiſh 


them; and by aſſigning abſtract Names to 
theſe Properties, we are enabled to diſtribute 


Objects under different Claſſes. But as an Ob- 
jet, which, on Account of ſome Properties, 


comes to be ranged in one Claſs, has others 


which equally entitle it to another; ge- 
neral Diviſions muſt needs be arbitrary 
Things. The moſt natural Arrangement 
would be, to make Things ſucceed — other 
in gradual Shades, or ſcarce diſcernible Tranſ- 
itions; which at once might ſerve to ſeparate 
and unite them: but the ſcanty 2 of 
the Things we know, will not permit us to 
diſcern theſe Shades. The Univerſereſembhs 


an immenſe Ocean, where we ſee Iflands of 


different Sizes above the Surface ; but cannot 
diſcern their Connection wit]: the Continent. 


A ſyſtematical Plan of human Science i 
might be formed, by dividing it either into D 
| natural /, 


go 


Faculties 


of the 
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natural and revealed ; or into uſeful and agree- 
able; 3 peculative and ical ; or into 
evident, certain, probable,” and ſenſible; or 


into the Knowledg e of Things, and the 
Knowledge of ;-and ſo in i 
but we have choſe fuck a Diviſion as appear- 


ed, at the ſame, Time, moſt ſuitable both tothe 
Lena and genealogical Ordet of human 
ience. We owe this Diviſion to a very great 
Author, whom we ſhall mention below; 
ther with the Alterations we found it nece 
to make therein. But we are too ſenſible how 
arbitrary all Diviſions of the Arts and Sciences 
muſt ever be, to imagine ours the beſt or onl 
2 we ſhall reſt ſatisfied if it be not di(- 
ved by the Intelligent. We would not 
ble os Naturaliſts, juſtly cenſured by 
a > modern Philoſopher, who waſte that Time 
in ranging the Productions of Nature accord- 
ing to Genus and Species, which might be 
better employed in ſtudying the Productions 
themſelves. - He muſt be a ridiculous Archi- 
tet, who, having a grand Edifice to raiſe, 
ſhould ſpend a Whole Life in barely 
the Plan: or a ſtrange Virtuoſo, who — 
ing to ſurvey a Palace, ſhould 0 0 no 
further than its Avenue. 
The Objects of our Minds are either ſ 
tual or material; and we are employed — 
them by Means of direct or reflex Ideas. Our 
Stock of direct Knowledge conſiſts of a — 
paſſive, or mechanical, Collection of T 
W up in the Memory. 


Reflect jon, 
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Reflection, as we obſerved above, is of to 
Kinds; and either reaſons upon, or Ju 
the of our direct Ideas. Hence the 
Mind operates in three, different Ways on the 
Subject of its Thoughts; viz, either by Me- 
mory, Reaſoning, or Imagination. 

By Imagination we do not mean the Fa- E 
culty of recollectiog ſenſible Objects; this is. 
no more than Memory; which, were it not 
for the Uſe. of Signs, muſt be in continual 
| Exerciſe ; but we take the Word, ina hi her, 
explicit-Senſe, for that Faculty in us whi 
creates Objects by Imitation. | 

Theſe-three Faculties form the three-g gene- | 
ral Diviſions of our Syſtem, and the three 
general Objects of human Knowledge, viz, 
Hiſtory, which relates to Memory; Philo- 
ſophy, which is the Produce of Reaſoning ; 
and = Polite Arts, which ſpring from Ima» 

ination. Reaſoning, — the natural 
1 of the, Operations my Nan, 
properly placed before Imagination ; whic 
is a creative Faculty: but the Mind, before it 
thinks of creating, reaſons upon what it ſees 
and knows. - Another Motive for placing 
Reaſoning before Imagination is, that Rea, 
ſoning and Memory unite, to a certain 
Degree, in forming the Imagination. The 
Mind creates or imagines Objects, only re- 


ſembling thoſe it already knows by direct Ideas 
and Senſations: the more it departs from theſg 
Objects, the more ſtrange and diſagreeable 
Likeneſſes it forms. Hence even Invention is 
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ſubject to certain Laws in imitating Nature; 
which Laws chiefly conſtitute the philoſophic 
Part of the Polite Arts; though at preſent it 
is but little Known; as being only the Work 
of Genius, which rather aclights in creating 


than diſcernin 


In ſhort, if we examine the Progreſs of our 
rational Faculty, in its ſucceſſive Operations, 


we ſhall find it plainly precedes Imagination; 


becauſe the ultimate Operations which Rea- 
ſoning performs upon Objects, lead, in ſome 


Sort, to Imagination. For, theſe ultimate O- 


rations conſiſt in the Formation of general 
Notions, which, ſeparated from their Subject 
Abſtraction, no longer remain immediate 
bjects of our Senſes, And hence, of all 


the- rational Sciences, Metaphyſics, and Geo- 


metry are thoſe, where Imagination has the 
greateſt Share. This is ſpoke with Submiſ- 
ſion to Wits, who deſpiſe Geometricians; not 
conſidering how — 5 the two are allied; as 

being perhaps divided only by the Intervention 
of Metaphyſics. The Imagination of a Geo- 


metrican who diſcovers, is as active as a Poet's 


who invents; though they operate differently 
upon their reſpective Objects. The Geome- 
trician ſimplifies and analyſes; whilſt the Poet 
compoſes and adorns. Theſe different Ope- 
rations alſo belong to different Kinds of Ge- 
niuſes; whence, poſſibly, the Talents of a great 
Geometrician and of a great Poet will never be 
found united. But whether the one excludes 
the other, or not, they have doubtleſs no 
. Right 
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Right to deſpiſe each other. Among the great 
Geniuſes of Antiquity, perhaps Archimedes 
beſt deſerves to be faked with Homer. This 
Digreſſion, we hope, may be excuſed in a Geo- 
metrician, who = his Science; but would 
not be thought its blind Admirer. - Ch 
The general Diſtribution of Subjects, into 
Spiritual and Material, forms the Subdiviſion 
of the three general Branches of our Know- 
ledge. Hiſtory and Philoſophy equally re- 
gard both; whilſt Imagination wholly ope- 
rates upon the Plan of material Objects: 
whence we have another Reaſon for placing 
it laſt in the Order of our Faculties. At the 


Head of 14 77 Beings ſtands God; who 
holds the firſt Place by his Nature, and the 
Neceſſity we have of knowing Him. Next 
to this ſupreme Being, come created Spirits; 
whoſe Exiſtence we are taught by Revelation. 

In the next Place comes Man; compoſed of 
two Principles, Body and Soul; his Soul 

participating of a (rr Nature, and his 
Body of the material World, Laſtly comesthis 
immenſe Univerſe; which we call the corpo- 
real World, or Nature. We ſee not why the 
great Author above-mentioned, who is our 
Guide in this Diſtribution of Knowledge, 
ſhould in his Syſtem place Nature before 
Man; as it appears more juſt to aſſign Man's 
Place in the Interval which ſeparates God, 
and Spirits, from material Bodies. 


Hiſtory, as it relates to the ſupreme Being, eh, Re 
includes Revelaticn, and Tradition; and is vie 
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divided into facred and eccleſl- 
A. 1 e 


22 of Hiftory 'of Man hath human 
" Actions; and 3 Ro wledte for its Ob- 
ject; accordingly is either civil or literary; 
and treats of powerful Nations, and great 
e Potentates, and Men of Letters; 
nquerors, and 7 Laſtly, the 


Hiery 7 Nature is the of the nu-" 
Nate. yrerous Productions of Nutr? and forms 
almoſt as many Brariches as'there are different 


Productions in Nature: but among the reſt, 
* a principal Branch is the Hiſtory g Arti; 
a, or the different Purpoſes to which Men have 
app! pliet the Productions of Nature, either in 

e View of Utility, or Curioſity. And ſo 

much for the principal Objects of the Fa- 

culty of Memory. 

Ts Rean- We next proceed to the reffecticg, reaſon- 
„ing Faculties of Man. Both ſpiritua and Mas 
Fig, terial Beings, which are the Objects of this 
Ou. Faculty, Having certain — Properties, 
ſuch as Exiſtence, Poſſibllity, and Duration; 

the Conſideration of theſe Properties imme- 

diately forms Ontology, or that Branch of Phi- 
loſophy, from which all the reſt borrow ſore 

Part of their Principles: becauſe it includes 

the Science of Being, in general, > Meta- 
U at large, From Ontology im general, 
edeſcend toall the different — 4. ings; 

and the Diviſions, afforded by this Science of 
—_ Beings, form themſelves upon the 


ane Plan with the Diviſions of Hiſtory. 
Our 
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Our Knowledge of God, which paſſes un-, 
der the Name of Theology, divides itſelf 
into two Branches; Natural and Revealed. vat. 


Natural Theology, or the Knowledge we have 
of God, by Reaſon alone, is very confined]; 
but Revealed derives: a more per- 
tet Knowledge of Him from Scripture. 
Man likewiſe owes his Kni of created 
Spirits to Revelation. And here, again, we 
found ourſelves obliged to om our | 
Guide; judging that this Science, conſidered 
as relative to Reaſoning, ſhould not be divided, 
after his Manner, into Theology and Philo- 
ſophy; becauſe revealed Theology is no more 
than Reaſoning applied to the Facts — . 
and may be ſaid to participate of 

reſpect of the Doctrine taught; and of Phi- 
loſophy with regard to the Inferences thenee 
deduced ; ſo that to ſeparate Theology from 
Philoſophy, is to.tear a bearing Branch from 
the Tree. It appears alſo, that we more im- 
mediately derive our Knowledge 'of Spirits 
from revealed, than from natural Theology. 


A principal Part of human Knowledge is 2, Der. 
the Knowledge of our Souls; conſiſting in the u _— 


ſpeculative Know of the Soul itſelf, and 
of its Operati . ſpeculative Know- 
ledge of the Soul participates both of natural 
and revealed Theology ;. and is a 5 "a 
Metaphyſics, called Pneumatol 
ſpeculative of _— — 
tions is ſubdivided into two Branches; as its 
Object is either the Diſcovery ct Truth, or 
| D 4 tho 
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the Practice of Virtue. The Diſcovery of 
Truth, which is the End of Logic, conſti- 


tutes the Art of conveying Truths to others: 
and hence the Uſe we make of Logic is in Part 
for our own Sakes, and in Part for the Sake 
of others. The Rules of Morality do not 
— regard Man in a ſolitary State; but ſup- 
im neceſſarily linked in Society. 1 
Perhe Knowledge of Nature is the Know- 


Pliliſby. ledge of Bodies, and their general Properties, 


materially t 
ſuration. Pure Speculation belongs to ge- 


neral Phyſics, or the Metaphyſics of Body; 


ſuch as Impenetrability, Mobility, and Ex- 
tenſion, whichare the firſt to be ſtudied in Na- 
tural Philoſophy. Theſe general Properties, 


being conſidered abſtractedly, open an immenſe 


Field for e and when confidered 
ey become the Objects of Men- 


and Menſuration is the Object of Mathematics, 
the Diviſions and Applications whereof arc 


-almoſt infinite, 


Theſe two Sciences lead to particular Phy- 
ay, or Natural Philoſophy, which conſiders 
Bodies as they are in themſelves; and has In- 
dividuals for its Object; Among theſe the 
human Body is that whoſe Properties we arc 
principally concerned to know ; and next after 
this come ſuch as are neceſſary to our Preſer- 


vation: whence proceed Anatomy, Agricul- 


ture, Medicine, and their difterent Branches. 
In ſhort, all the natural Bodies ſubject io our 
F xamination, furniſh the other numerous 
Ecanchcs of natural Philoſophy, ; 

"TE "Ee Painting, 
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Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Poetry, 2 f 
and Muſic, with their ſeveral Branches, form 1, 4, l. 
the third general Diviſion, which refers toginarior. 
the Imagination; and are all com 
under the Title of Polite Arts. - They might 
alſo be included under the general Name of 
Painting; becauſe all the Polite Arts are redu- 
cible to Painting ; and differ only in regard to 
the Means they employ. Or indeedthey might 
all be referred to Poetry; taken in its natural 
Signification, for Invention or Creation. 

heſe are the principal Parts of our ſyſte- Hema. 
matical Plan of the Arts and Sciences; a7 1," 
larger Detail whereof will appear below, in Vert. 
Form of a Map, with its particular Explana- 
tion, This Map, and its Explanation, was 
publiſhed, by Way of Specimen, in our Pro- 
poſals. We have ſince made ſome Alterations 
therein, as will eaſily be perceived. Theſe 
Alterations aroſe from our own ſubſequent 
Reflections; or the Advice of certain learned 
Gentlemen, whoſe Concern for the public 
Good intereſted itſelf in the Succeſs of our 
Work, If theſe Alterations pleaſe the Ju- 
dicious, we ſhall count it a happy Reward 
of our Docility: if they ſhould diſpleaſe, 
this will but more convince us of the Impoſ- 
ſibility of ranging the Arts and Sciences in an 
Order ſuited to every Taſte, | 

The general Diviſion of Knowledge, ac- 7” _— | 
cording to the three Faculties of our Minds, claſſed. 

cnubles us to make a correſpondent Diviſion 3 
of the Literary World, into Men of Erudi- 

5 tion, 


r - 
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tion, Phi and Wits. Memory is 
the — Taleates the firſt, 8 0 
nn 
that, taking ory inni 
Reflection, and adding — and 
imitatorial Parts thereto; it may be ſaid; in 
general, that the Difference betwixt Men 
confiſts in the Nature and Number of the 
Ideas of Reflection each Man has reſpectively; 
and that Reflection alone, taken in its moſt 
extenſive Senſe, forms the Character, or ſpe- 
cific Differences, of Mens Minds. 
Theſe three Republics, into which we di- 
vide the Literary World, have ſcarce any 
Thing in common beſides a mutual Contempt 
for' each other, The Philoſopher, and the 
Poet regard each other as/Frantics, fed with 
Chimera's, They both agree that the Man 
of Erudition is a Miſer, hoarding Wealth he 
Never enjoys; and treaſuring up the baſeſt as 
anxiouſly as the moſt valuable: Coin. The 
Man of Erudition, regarding the fineſt Pro- 
ductions of Genius, without Facts, but as 
mere G of 1 iſes Poets 
and Philoſophers, for fancying elves rich, 
only becauſe. their Expences out- run their 
Income. And in this Manner it is, that Men 
endeavour to make their own Deficiencies 


— the Learned would better conſult their 
Intereſt, if, inſtead of pretending to ſtand 
ſeparate, they mutually ſupported each other. 
Bociety is certainly indebted to the 2 
ei N ts 
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Arts for its principal Pleaſures, and to Philo- 
ſophy for its Knowledge: but both theſe are 
beholden to Memory, which preſerves 
the original Matter of all our Knowledge. 
The Labours of the Learned have furniſhed' 
many a Subject for Philoſophers and Poets to 
work on. The Ancients, ſays a Modern, 
by ſtyling the Muſes Daughters-of — 
thereby ſhewed how  neceflaty they thought 
it to the other Faculties of the Soul. The 
Romans built Temples to Memory, as well as 
to Fortune, Sage Hoe: ba * 
We procred to ſhew in what Manner we 7h Din. 
ſe to employ the ſyſtematical, along z. © 
with the alphabetical Order, in the Execu- 
tion of our Encyclopzdia, The ſyſtematical 
Table to be here ſubjoined ; the Science to 
which each Article belongs; and the Manner 
wherein each Article is treated, are the three 
Means made Uſe of for this ſe, Im- 
mediately after the Word, which makes the 
Subject of any Article in our Dictionary, 
is uſually added the Science it belongs to: 
ſo that we need only examine where the 
Science ſtands in our ſyſtematical Table, to 
know the Place of the Article in our Ency- 
clopædia. If the Name of the Science it he- 
longs to ſhould be omitted, the Peruſal of the 
Article will ſufficiently ' mark the Science, 
Suppoſe it ſhoald be omitted, that the Word 
B:mb belongs to the Art of War ; or that the 
Name of any City or Country belongs to Geo- 
graphy; we may fafely truſt this Omiſſion 
to the Underſtanding of the Reader, | 
Beſides, - 


FCE 
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Beſides, the Matter of each Article, eſpecially. 
when of any conſiderable Length, is 1175 ſed 
in ſuch a Manner, as muſt neceſſarily 5 


its Relation with other Articles, belonging to 


different Sciences. 


„ 
, 11 


regard to the References; which in our Dic- 
tionary ſerve to ſhew the Connection betwixt 
the different Articles: whereas, in other Works 
of this Kind, References are only made Uſe 
of to explain one Article by another, Indeed 
we frequently omit the Reference; becauſe 
the Terms of Art, that ſhould: otherwiſe; be 
referred to, are explained under their proper. 
Article, which the Reader of - courſe will turn 


to. It is under the general Articles of the 


Sciences, that we principally. endeavour : to 
ſhew the mutual Alſiſtance they afford each 
other. Three Things therefore contribute to 
form the ſyſtematical Order; vi. the Name of 
the Science to which the Article belongs ; the 


Place of this Science in the ſyſtematical Table; 


and the Connection between one Article and 
another, in the ſame or a different Science: 
which Connection is either indicated by Re- 
ferences z or eaſily perceived by the technical 
Terms, explained in their own alphabetical 
Order. Our Reaſons for preferring the. al- 
betical Order to any other, will appear 
reafter, when the whole Aſſemblage comes 
to be conſidered: as a Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences. | 


The 


* 
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Vulgar. And here we have two Obſervations 
to make; viz, (1) it would often be abſurd, 
to ſearch for an immediate Connection be- 
tween one caſual Article of this Dictionary 
and another; as between Conic Section, and 
Accuſative Caſe. Our ſyſtematical Order does 
not ſuppoſe that all the Sciences are imme- 
diately connected in every Part: they are 
only Branches from the ſame Stem of hu- 
man Underſtanding; and few of them unite 


except in the Stem itſelf, Conic Sections be- 


long to Geometry, Geometry leads to Natural 
Philoſophy, this to- general Phyſics, this to 
Metaphyſics, which approaches Grammar, 
whereto the Word Accuſative belongs: But 
after being got thus far, in this Manner, we 
are ſo remote from the Point we ſet out at, as 
to have loſt the Sight of it. 


(2) Our ſyſtematical Table ſhould not be 


taken for more than it 3 to be. The 
Deſign of general Diviſions is to bring nu- 


merous Objects together in a Group; without 


at all comprehending the Particulars to be 
known of each. They only afford a Glance 
of attainable Knowledge, and are of little 
Service to ſuch as reſt in them; but prove 
highly uſeful to thoſe who aim at making 
a further Progreſs. A ſingle well-digeſted 
Article, on the particular Object of an Art dr 


Science, is of more Conſequence than all the 


poſſible Diviſions and Subdiviſions of general 
Terms, 


gards the Uſe of the Learned, more than the / Ou 
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Terms. He who confines his Know to 
ſyſtematical Diviſions, may know as little of 
Arts and Sciences, as another, who, from Maps, 
has only a general Idea of the World and its 
Quarters, does of the different People, and Na» 
tions of the Globe, It ſhould he careſully te- 
membered, that the ſyſtematical Order differs 
greatly from the genealogical Order of the 
Mind's Operations ; that the Sciences which 
treat of Beings in general, are only uſeful ſo far 
as they lead to Particulars; that only Particulars 
really exiſt ; and that our Minds general 
Ideas only to facilitate the ſucceſſive Examina- 
tion of Properties, which neceſſarily exiſt toge- 
ther in the ſame Subject. Theſe Reflections 
naturally ariſe from what precedes ; and here 
we conclude the firſt Part of our Preface. 


The Enc WE now Proceed to conſider our Encyclo- 
clopedia pædia as a ſyſtematical Dictionary of Arts 
__ Bie. and Sciences, This Part is of the greater 
ace, as it concerns the greater Num- 


timary Importance 
of Ar. ber of Readers; and therefore requires more 
Conduct and Induſtry in its Execution, To 
prepare the Way for our Purpoſe, we ſhould 
enquire into the preſent Sate of the Arts and 
Sciences; and ſhew by what Steps they ar- 
rived at this State. The f Hiſtory 
of the Origin, and Connection, of the Sciences 
has been of great Uſe to us in forming our 
ſyſtematical Table: and an hiſtorical Expla- 
nation of the Order, wherein the ſeveral Parts 
of our Knowledge ſucceed each either, will 
prove 
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as ſerviceable in directing us bow to lay them 


afforded us. 12 „ 22a 5 
within tolerable Bounds, let us Hifery of { 
begin with the Revival of Learning, and exe *©©"*"* 
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the Sciences is alſo naturally connected with 
the Hiſtory of thoſe few Men ofexttaordinary 


Genius, whoſe Works have illuminated the 


World, and ſupplied us with Direc- 
tions in our Undertaking; and who therefore 
deſerve our particular Acknowledgement, be- 
fore we mention the Advantages they have 


To keep 


amine the Progreſs of Mens Minds ſince 
that memorable Era. It is obvious pro- 
ceeded in natural Order; beginning with Eru- 
dition, continuing with polite Learning, and 
ending with Philoſophy. This Order indeed 
differs from that which Men would follow, 
when aſſiſted only by the natural Underſtand- 
ing; or when limited to ſuch an Intercourſe 


with others, as we mentioned in the preceding 


Part of this Preface ; where it rs that 
Man, left to himſelf, attempts Philoſophy 
before Polite Literature. But after a long 
Interval of Ignorance, preceded by Ages 
of Knowledge, the Reproduction of Ideas 
was neceſſarily different from their firſt Gene- 
ration: as may be illuſtrated in the following 

Manner. | | o &# oi 
The finiſhed Works which the Ancients 
left behind them, in almoſt every Kind, had 
now been forgot for twelve Centuries. - The 
Principles of the Arts and Oy 2 
uricd: 
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buried : for though Truth and Beauty ſeem 
ever to ſurround kind ; yet we diſregard 


= 


them till they are pointed out to us. Thoſe 


unhappy Times wete not lefs fruitful than 
others, in extraordinary Geniuſes, Natur is 
always the ſame: but what could Geniu” s do, 
diſperſed and ſcattered, as they always arc; 
employed about different Objects, and left, with- 
out mutual Aſſiſtance, to the ſingle Lights of 
their own Minds? Moſt Diſcoveries have 
been the Fruit of Reading and Converſation : 
which, like the Air we breathe, without re- 
flecting upon it, ſupply Life and Vigour. 
The Men we ſpeak of, not theſe Helps; 
but like the firſt Inventors of the Arts, and 
Sciences, ſtand ecliſped by their illuſtrious 
Succeſſors; who would have been themſelves 
eclipſed, in like Manner, had they lived firſt. 
The original Inventor of the Wheels and 
Pinions, might, in another Century, have in- 
vented Watches: and Gerbert, had he lived 
in the Times of Archimedes, might perhaps 
have rivalled him. 

| Moſt of the Geniuſes of thoſe dark Ages 
ſtyled themſelves either Poets or Philoſophers. 
It was eaſy for them to aſſume a Title which 
coſts ſo little; and which Men flatter them- 


ſelves they principally owe to ther own native 


Light. They thought it ſuperfluous to ſeek 
for the Models of Poetry in the dead Lan- 
pages of the Greeks and Romans ; and inſtead 
of the true Philoſophy of the Ancients, they 


adopted only a barbarous deformed Tradition 


thercof. 
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thereof, Their Poetry was only a childiſh 
Gingle of Words. And inſtead of enquirin 
into Nature, and ſtudying Man, they — 
themſelves to frivolous Queſtions about ab- 
ſtract and metaphyſical Eſſences; which, 
often 9 too much Subtility, be- 
came an Abuſe of Genius. Add to this, 
the 2 of Slavery in 2 nearly all 
Europe lay; together wi Ravages of 
Superſtition, at once the Child and Parent of 
Ignorance ; and we ſhall ſee that the Reſto- 
ration of Learning and Taſte was then im- 
racticable: — * ver is great muſt alwa 

owing to a Liberty of 12. Think- 
ing; which only requires Good-Senſe to re- 
ſtrain it. To deliver Mankind from Barba- 


riſm, required one of thoſe Revolutions which 


give a new Face to the World. The Empire 
of the Greeks was deſtroyed; and its ſcattered 
Remains of Knowledge were brought into 
Europe. The Invention of Printing, and the 
Patronage of the Dukes of Medicis, and of 
Francis I, made Science revive, and Light 
diffuſe, in every Quarter. | 


* 


Languages and Hiſtory, being neceſſarily Pali 


neglected during the Ages of Ignorance, now 
became the firſt Study. The Mind, releaſed 
from Barbariſm, acted as in a State of Child- 
hood; and grew eager to collect Ideas: but 
its Faculties were ſo benumbed, by long Diſ- 


uſe, as to be rendered incapable of procuring 
them at once, or in regular Order. Memory 
therefore was the firſt Faculty cultivated ; as 


E being 


a. 
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being the + moſt readily ſatisfied ; and the: 


Knowledge it - procures, the moſt eaſily re- 
tained,” Theſe Reſtorers did not begin, like 
the firſt of: Nfunkind, with the Study of Na- 
ture; As having Helps at Hand, which the 

carlieſt. Ages The Works of the 
Ancients, h/ Means of Printing, and the Ge- 


vetoſty of the Great, now became common, 


2 be had by Reading; 
and it coſts leſs Pains to read Diſcoveries, 
than to malee them. The Learned adopted, 
indifcriminately, whatever the Ancients: de- 
livered;- tranflated their Works; commented 
upon them ; and, from a Principle of blind 
Grativude, revered them, without duly eſti- 
mating their Value. Z 

Hence ere that Swarm of Scholars, 
fo deeply Tiled in the learned es as 
to deſpite their own ; who, as a celebrated 
Writer obſerves, knew every Thing of the 
Ancients put their Graces'; and prided them- 
ſelves with the Pomp of Learning. But the 
Advantages which coſt us leaſt, are uſually 
thoſe we the moſt value in ourſewes, There 
was indeed” fore Kind of Pretext for this 
Vanity, Erudition and hiſtorical Facts are 
an immenſe Treafure 4 which we ſeem to 
increaſe daily, by Acquiſitions made with- 
out Pains, On the contrary, the Fund of 
Science and Philoſophy being but fmall; 
inſtead of adding to it, by Dint of Labour, 
w are often iges t6 c unlearn what ws 


had got: ſo that a Scholar Mich much loſt 
MLS — Merit, 
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Merit, may eaſily become more vain than. a 
Philoſopher, or even a Poet. An inventive 


| 
Genius is ever diſſatisfied with its own Pro- | 
ö 


greſs; becauſe it ſees much farther than it 
reaches: and the greateſt Minds often find in 
themſelves a ſecret rigorous Judge, which the 
Approbation of others may ſilence for a while, |] 
but can never corrupt. We are not, thete- [ 

fore, to wonder that theſe Scholars ſhould; 8 
glory ſo much in their pompous Province 8 
though it often appears ridiculous, thorny, and bk | | 
ſometimes barbarous. $4 | 


The preſent Age, indeed, appearing if 
ed to alter Laws, and- to di ribute Juſtice, 
judges à little unfavourably of this Set of 
Gentlemen, formerly famous. It is now be- 
come ſo reputable to ſlight them, that man 
content themſelves with that ſingle Merit. | 
The preſent Contempt caſt upon Men . 1 
Erudition, appears like Puniſhment for their | 
Pride; or Revenge for the injudicious Ap- 
plauſe beſtowed upon them by their Cotem-- 
poraries: as if, by demoliſhing theſe Idols, 
their very Names were to be fank. But as 
all Exceſſes are unjuſt, let us, with Gratitude, 
enjoy the Benefits ariſing from the Labours of 
theſe learned Men. To enable us to cull what 1 
is uſeful from the Works of the Ancients, = 
they were obliged to collect Droſs along with. 
the purer Metal; and might have ſepatated- 
them as we have done, had they lived later. 
Erudition therefore was neceſſary ; 1 _ 
the Way to Polite Learning. 
E 2 But 
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But Men cannot long ſtudy the Ancients, 
without diſcovering that there is ſomething bet- 
ter than Facts and Words to be learned from 
their Works. The Eeauties of theſe Authors 
were ſoon obſerved : for a bare Hint is ſuf- 
ficient to make Truth be taken Notice of. 
The Ancients could not be more admired than 


they had been; but they now began to be 


admired more juſtly, — not yet judi- 
ciouſſy. They were looked upon as inimita- 
ble, otherwiſe than by ſervilely copying them. 


Nor was it thought poſſible to expreſs any 


thing well, but in the learned Languages. 


It was not conſidered that the ſtudying of 
Words is a temporary Inconvenience, uleful 
in facilitating, the Study of Things; but prov- 
ing a real Misfortune when it retards Science: 
and conſequently that it was ſufficient to 


have familiarized themſelves with the Greek 


and Latm Authors, and improved by their 
ſhining Paſſages ; without pretending to write 
in their Languages: which is Time and Labour 
loſt, withregard tothe Advancement of Know- 
ledge. Neither did theſe Moderns ſufficiently 
reflect, that if numerous Beauties of Style, 
in the Ancients, are hid to us; numerous 
Blemiſhes are likewiſe hid, or elſe miſ- 
taken for Beauties; and that all we can expect 
from a ſcrvile Uſe of the Language of the 
Ancients, is only the forming of one motly 
Style, from a Number of different Authors. 
And though ſuch a Style may appear ex- 
tremely correct and pleaſing to us Moderns; 

| yet 
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yet to Tully or Virgil it muſt needs have ap- 


2 ridiculous, We ſhould laugh at a 
ork compoſed of Phraſes taken from Boſſuet, 
la Fontaine, la Bruyere and Racine; though 
each of theſe Authors, ſeparate, is an excellent 
Model of Writing. | 
This Prejudice, in theſe firſt Men of Eru- 
dition, produced, in the ſixteenth Century, a 
Shoal 15 Latin Poets, Latin Orators and Hi- 
ſtorians; the principal Merit of whoſe Works 
conſiſts too much in the Language, of which 
we are but incompetent Judges. Some of 
them reſemble our School - Rhetoric Ha- 
rangues, which are ſhadowy Things without 
Subſtance; and want nothing but tranſlating 
into French, to frighten a Reader. ; 
Men of Learning are, by Degrees, recovered 
from this Infatuation. Their Cure is probably 
owing, in Part, to the Encouragement of 
the Nobility, who would willingly appear 
learned without Trouble; and be able to judge 
of Works of Genius without Study ; or at 
moſt by promiſing Favours or Friendſhips 
to Authors, Men now began to think that 
beautiful Thoughts loſt nothing by being 
cloathed in a living Language ; had the ad- 
ditional Advantage of being intelligible to 
vulgar Readers; and that it was no Merit to 
dreſs ordinary or ridiculous Notions in any 
Language, eſpecially in ſuch as are ill ſpoken. 
Hence the Learned began to improve their 
own Languages; and tried to expreſs in 
them what the Ancients had delivered in 
E 3 theirs, 
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theirs. But in conſequence of the former 
Prejudice, which was ſo difficult to conquer, 
mſtead of enriching the French Language, 


they began to disfigure it. Nonſard made a 
barbarous Jargon o of it, interturded with Greek 


and Latin; but he luckily rendered it ſo un- 


like itſelf, as to prevent its becoming | tidi- 
culous. Authors ſoon became ſenſible, that 
_ — ht to transfer the beautiful Thoughts, 

ords, of the ancient Languages into 
—— rode ram ——————— > rv 
Was ſoon enriched with numerous happy 


Turns and Phraſes. At length Authors did 


not confine themſelves to copy, or even to 
4mitate, but endeavoured, if potſible, to excel 
the Greeks and — and think without 
Reſtraint. Thus the Imagination of the Mo- 
derns was gradually kindled up by that of the 


"Ancients; — prbduced all the great 


tormancos of the laſt Century, in El 
Hiſtory, Poetry, and the diffrrent Kinds — 
Timm, neurly at the tame Time. 
MarnzxBs; trained up in the Study of 
the excellent Poets of Antiquity, and taking, 
like them, Nature fort his Guide, enriched 
our Poetry with new. Beauties and Har- 
mony. Buirac, though at preſent def] iſed, 
gave Majeſty and Number tv our roſe. 
The Society af Port Royal continued what 
.Balzac began; and added ſuch Accuracy, 
4ach a happy Chœice of Terms, and ſuch 
a Purity, to hour Proſe, that moſt of their 
Works - ſtil retain a modern Air, 22 
ln „ diſtin- 
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with Polite Learning; that 
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diſtinguiſhes them from numerous other 
Books, written about the ſame Time, now 
grown obſolete, na for ſeveral Years 
a Slave to falſe Taſte his Dramatic 
Performances, became free at laſt; and 
diſcovered the Laws of the Drama by the 
of his Genius, more than-his Read- 
ing, Theſe Laws he we wt = 
admirable Diſcourſes on Tragedy 
Reflections on each of his Pieces; aro 
eipally in the very Pieces themſelves. > 
cine ſtruck into à new Track; introduced 
into T a Paſſion ſcarce . known upon 
the Stage of the Ancients; and unfolded. tho 
Tons aul guns Jae vets Sublieay 
and 
Moliere, in jo — the Foibles and 
Manners of his Age, has greatly excelled the 
ancient Comedy. La Tanten. has eclipſed 
Ajop und Phedrus ; =. E os cines 
D AER 
The © Arts of Elegaince are 1 ens 
that a Turn for culti- 
vating te one, leads to improve the other, 
Whilſt Learning flouriſhed in this Manner, 
Dou produced his- Pai „and Puget his 
Statues; 2 painted the Chi#treum ; Le 
Brun the. Battles of Alexander ; and Lali, 
then inventing a Muſie adapted to our Lan- 
guage, rendered the Poems of Binanky, and 
his own Muſic, immortal. 


Indeed . and Sculpture were much 
3 reſtored 


ee and Muſic. For 
when 
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when the various Works of the Ancients now 
began to be ſtudied, judicious Artiſts were 

eſently ſtruck with thoſe obvious Maſter- 

ieces of Antiquity which had eſcaped 
the Fury of Barbariſm, But the Works of 
Praxiteles and  Phidias could not be other- 
wiſe imitated than by exact copying, Hence 
Raphael and Michael Angelo ſoon brought 
their Art to a Degree of Perfection that hath 
not ſince been exceeded, 

Painting and Sculpture, falling immedi- 
ately under the Senſes, could not fail of pre- 
ceding Poetry. The Senſes muſt have been 
much ſooner affected with the palpable, ocular 
Beauties of the ancient Statues, than the Ima- 
gination with the tranſient, mental Beauties 
of the ancient Writers, And even when the 

Imagination had begun to taſte theſe tranſ- 
ient Beauties, the * of them muſt 
needs prove imperfect; not only on account 
of Servility, but the being confined to a 
foreign Language: which are Cramps to the 
Imagination, If our modern Painters and 
Sculptors could not have procured the ſame 
Materials to work upon, as the Ancients 
had; but, like our Men of Learning, be- 
ſlowed much Time in acquiring, or imper- 
fectly imitating, theſe Materials, without 

| reſolving to make uſe of others, in copying 
| | the Works they ſo much admired; they 

5 would doubtleſs haye proceeded much flower, 

and might not yet have diſcovered the Ma- 

| | terials. 
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Muſic muſt have arrived much later to any 
tolerable Degree of Perfection; being an 
Art which the Moderns were obliged to in- 
vent. Time has deſtroyed all the Models 
of this Kind, left by the Ancients ; at leaſt 
the Writers that remain only furniſh obſcure 
Intimations upon this Subject; or ſuch as 
rather ſurprize than inſtruct us. And hence 
many of the Learned zealouſly pretend that 
the Moderns have carried this Art much 
farther than the Greeks, This Opinion, for 
Want of Evidence, ſeems as difficult to ſup- 
port as to confute ; and can be but weakly 
combated from the prodigious Effects, whe- 
ther fabulous or real, related of the Muſic of 
the Ancients, Perhaps the ancient Muſic 
was entirely different from the modern; as 
the ancient might excel in Melody, and. the 
modern in Harmony, 13 F 
It would be unjuſt, on this Occaſion, - not 
to acknowledge the Obligations we have to 
Ttaly ; from whence we received the Sciences 
now univerſally ſpread over Europe. It is to 
Italy we principally owe the Polite Arts, 
and good Taſte ; of both which the Italians 
have produced numerous inimitable Exam- 
les. | {i 
: Polite Learning, and the Liberal Arts, ap- p1in/phy. 
red, and flouriſhed, in every Nation much 
earlier than Philoſophy, whoſe Progreſs was 
ſlow. Not that it 1s eaſier to excel in Polite 
Learning, than in Philoſophy ; Excellence is 
equally difficult in both: but reading of the 
ancient 
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ancient Authors muſt more readity have con- 
tributed to promote Polite Learning, and good 
Taſte, than to advance the natural Sciences, 


Literary Beauties are preſently perueived. Per- 
ception precedes Thought zand we jud of our 


Perceptions before we judge of our 


ters than Philoſophers, In fact, though the 
prior to the 


firſt O of Reaſon: are 
firſt Efforts of Imagination; yet the Imagi- 
nation, 2 — work, 5 much 
faſter. It has the Advan acti 

Objects of its own — — Realon- 
ing, being p _ down to the Objects before 
it, is oblig 60 to at every Step, and oſten 
exhauſts Reelk in r. ſearches, The 
Univerſe and Reflection are the primary Book 
of Philoſophers; and the Ancients doubtleſs 
ſtudied it. The Moderns were obliged to do 
the fame ; for the Aneients could not fave 
them the Labour: moſt' of their Works 


| were loſt; and the few that remained, being 


imperfect, or ſpoiled by Time, could give but 
very uncertain and Notions in ſo 
diſtuſive a Subject as Philoſophy. 

The Doctrine of che Schoolmen, containing 
all the pretended Knowledge of the Ages of 
ce, likewiſe obſtructed the Progr 


eſs 


of true Philoſopby in its Dawn.. The 


Learned World — thought themſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed of 2 s Philoſophy in Purity, 
uy as by Arabiun Commentators, 
with foe Or crivial W 

an 
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and nevet exarhined whether this barbarous 
Philoſophy was really the Work of that great 


ty. And thus Nombers, confirmed in 
ror by Education, grew confident of being 


in the Right, as never ſuſpecting themſelves 


in the Wrong. And hence, whilſt numerous 


Authors Wrote in Imitation of the ancient 


— Poets, and Orators, ſo as to rival, or, 

mb the Originals the remaining 
— ng of the Greet hiloſophy was ſcarce 
— 

The numerous Prejudices, raiſed by a blind 
Admiration of Antiquity, were farther ſtrength- 
ened by the bad Uſe which a few Divines, 
of great Power, ventured to make of the Peo- 
ple's SubjeRion We would by no Means load 
the whole venerable learned Body of Divihes 
with an Accufation that only affects ſome few 


of its Members, The Poets had been allowed 
Pagan Deities; whilſt the 


to celebrate the 
World was juſtly perſuaded that the Mention 
of ſach -Deities was only Matter of irmo- 
cent Amsſeinent. 
cients, by- ſup poſing all Things animated, 
opened a om: F ield to fertile Imaginations; 
whilſt the Principles of that Religion were 
too abſutd to give any - Suſpicion that Jupiter 
and Pluto would again be introduced on the 
e, by any Se& of Innovators. But it was 
einer apprehended, or pretended, that blind 
Reaſon © might hence wound Chriſtianity. 
This wis i apprehending a feeble Attack 


upon 


Man: {> much R epard they al e Abo 4 


The Religion of the An- 
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upon a Religion ſent down from Heaven; a 
Religion long and juſtly venerated by the 
People; a Religion for ever ſecured. by the 
Promiſes of God himſelf, But even ſuppoſe a 
Religion ever ſoabſurd (a Reproach which no- 
thing but Impiety can caſt upon the Chriſtian) 
its Deſtruction can never proceed from Phi- 
loſophers; who, when they diſcover Truth, 
content themſelves with barely ſhewing it to 


the World, without forcing Men to receive 


it; which is impoſſible. Inſpiration inſtructs, 
but Enthuſiaſm deceives. The neceſſary Re- 
ſtraint of Enthuſiaſm ſhould not infringe the 
Liberty requiſite to true Philoſophy ; from 
whence Religion may receive ample Advan- 
tage, For, if Chriſtianity lends the neceſ- 
ſary Lights to Philoſophy; and if Grace 
alone can convert Unbelievers; the filenci 
of Unbelievers belongs to Philoſophers ; hill 
Divines, to ſecure the Victory of Faith, need 
only employ the Weapons deſigned to be 
turned againſt it. | | | 
But ſome of theſe Gentlemen had a till 
more feeling Intereſt to oppoſe the Progreſs 


of Philoſophy. Having a falſe Notion that 


the Faith of the People is beſt fixed by Va» 
riety of Objects; and not being ſatisfied with 
the proper Veneration due to the Chriſtian 
Myſteries; they endeavoured: to erect their 
own private Opinions into Articles of Faith ; 
and grew more anxious for themſelves than 
for Religion, And thus, if Religion had been 


only the Work of Men, they might have given - 


it 
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it a dreadful Wound: for their Errors, once 
becoming known to the undiſtinguiſhing Mul- 
titude, might eaſily have been confounded 
with the Truth, - 

A Set of more honeſt, but equally dan- 
ym Divines, joined the former, from dif- 
erent Motives, Though the ſole Deſign of 
Religion is to regulate our Faith and Manners, 
theſe Gentlemen imagined it was alſo intended 


to teach us Philoſophy, and the Syſtem of the 


World; which God has expreſsly left open 
to Man's Enquiry, They did not refle& that 
the Deſign of the Scripture, and the Fathers, 
is to ſhew the People, as well as Philoſo- 
phers, what they ought to believe and prac- 
tiſe ; and that common Language was here 
employed upon all indifferent Subjects. But 
Theological Tyranny, or Prejudice, prevailed. 
A powerful Tribunal was erected in the South 
of Europe, the Indies, and America; a Tri- 
bunal unauthoriſed by Religion, and unap- 
proved by Charity ; a Tribunal whoſe Name 
no Frenchman could ever pronounce without 
Horror: this Tribunal condemned a great 
Aſtronomer for aſſerting the Motion of the 
Earth; and declared him a Heretic: as Pope 


Zachary, ſome Centuries before, condemned 


a Biſhop, for differing in Opinion from St, 
Auguſtin, about the Antipodes ; and conjec- 
turing their Exiſtence ſix hundred Years be- 
fore Columbus diſcovered them. And in this 
Manner, the Abuſe of ſpiritual Authority, in 


Alliance with temporal Power, filenced Reaſon; 


andalmoſt prohibited Mankind from Thinking. 
Whilſt 
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— Whilſt ignorant or malevolent Enemies 
Pu why, thus made open War with Science, Philoſo- 
phy retreated. under the Covert of. ſome ex- 
traordinary Men, who, without entertaining 
the dangerous Ambition of unveiling the Eyes 
of their Cotemporaries, ed, in Shade 
and Silence, that Light, which afterwards, 
by inſenſible — enlig — the World. 
1,4 At the Head of theſe ilaſtrious Heroes we 


Bacon, —_ place the immortal Francis Bacon, 


ge of England; whoſe 
Wan juſtly eſteemed, are too little 
known, and deſerve Peruſal more than Praiſe; 


To conſider the juſt and extenſive Views 
of this prodigious Man ; the Multiplicity of 
his Objects; the Strength of his Style; his 
ſublime Imagery; and extreme Exactneſs; 
we are tempted to eſteem him the greateſt, 
the moſt univerſal, and moſt eloquent of 
all Philoſophers. Bacan, born in a Time of 
ols Ignorance, became immediately ſen- 
ible that no true Philoſophy then exiſted ; 
though many undoubtedly thought they 
excelled in it: for the more —— the 
Age, the more confident it is of poſſeſſin ng 
all attainable Knowledge, Bacon began wi 
a general Review of all the Objects — Na- 
tural Knowledge. He divided the Sciences 
into different Branches, and made the moſt 
exact Enumeration of them; he examined 
what was at that Time known upon each; 
and drew up an immenſe Catalogue of 


ſuch as yet remained to be diſcovered. This 
75 30 
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10 the Deſign of his admirable Work, 4e 


s Scientiarum. In his Num Or- 
ganum Scientiarum, he dilates and improves 
his former Views; and amply ſhews the Ne- 
ceſſity of introducing an Phi- 
— * which was never thought of before, 
Deteſting all Syſtems, he conſiders Philoſo- 
phy as a Science that makes us wiſer and hap- 
pier; confines it to the Knowledge of what 
1s uſeful; and repeatedly recommends the 
Study of Nature. All his other — 
cal Works are ſormed upon the ; 
and to their very Titles beſpeak the Man of 
Genius, and extenſive on e therein 
collects Facts, compares 1 ints 
out many to be tried; and invites of 
Learning to cultivate and improve the Arts, 
which he eſteems the moſt noble and moſt 
eſſential Part of: Knowledge. He commu- 
nicates, with a noble Simplicity, his Thoughts 
and Comjactures upon the. different Objects 
that merit Mens Attention; and might 


have faid, with the humane Character in 


Terence, Nil humani a me alienum. 1 
e difregard nothing that belongs to Man.“ 
Natural Philoſophy, Morality, Civil-Policy, 
and Oeconomics, a to have been all 
perfectly underſtood by this ſagacious, pene- 
trating Genius: ſo that one knows not which 
to admire the moſt in him, the Richneſs he; 
gives to all the Subjects he treats of, or the 
Dignity wherewith he treats them. His 

4 20 10: | | | Writings 
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Writings in Philoſophy may be compared to 
thoſe of Hippocrates in Phyfic ; and would 
be no leſs admired and ſtudied, if Mankind 
were as ſollicitous to improve their Under 
ſtanding, as to preſerve their Health. 

.. Founders of Sects ſuddenly heat the Brain 
of Mankind, Bacon had no Deſign of form- 
ing a Sect; the Nature of his Philoſophy for- 
bad it: a Philoſophy too grave and ſolid 
to raiſe Enthuſiaſm, The Doctrine of) the 
Schoolmen, prevalent in his Time, could 
not be demoliſhed without new and daring: 
Opinions: but how ſhould this Philoſopher 
raiſe an inordinate Reputation among his Co- 
temporaries, by only ſhewing — * how. 
* lite they habe, and how much re- 
* mained to be known??? 

We might here eg tax the great Chan- 
3 with a little Timidity, —— we not 
ſenſible with what Deference, and even Ve- 
neration, ſo ſublime a Genius deſerves to be 
judged of. For though he acknowledges that 
the Schoolmen enervated the Sciences with 


minute and trifling Queſtions ; and that the 


Mind ſhould give up the Study of Generals 
for that of Particulars ; yet by his frequent 
Uſe of Scholaſtic Terms, ſametimes of Scho- 
laſtic Principles, and the then faſhionable Di- 
viſions and Subdiviſions, he ſeems to have 
ſhewn too much Deference to the prevailing 
Taſte of the Age he lived in. And hence 


this very great Man, after breaking ſo many 


Shackles, was ſtill bound with ſome, which 
_ 
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he either could not throw off, or would not 
venture to break. | 

It is to this great Author we are chiefly in- 
debted for our Encyclopzdiac Plan, above- 
mentioned, We have often made this Ac- 
knowledgement, and now repeat it, and will 
never neglect an Opportunity of repeating it. 
We did not, however, think proper to copy 
our Maſter minutely in every Point. If we 


have not followed his Example, and claſſed 


the Reaſoning Faculty after the Imagination 
it was becauſe in our Syſtem we obſerve 

the Metaphyſical Order of the Mind's Opera- 
tions, rather than the hiſtorical Order of its 
Progreſs ſince the Reſtoration of Learning : 
which latter Order the illuſtrious Chancellor 
had in View, when he formed his Plan of the 
Sciences. So that, Bacon's Deſign being dif- 
ferent from ours, and the Sciences having 


been greatly improved ſince his Time, it is 


no Wonder if we ſometimes take a dif- 
ferent Method, | 
| Beſides the Alterations made in the Or- 
der of our general Diſtribution, fot which 
we have already aſſigned our Reaſons; we 
have in ſome Inſtances carried the Diviſions 
farther, eſpecially in that. Part which regards 
Mathematics and particular Phyſics : but, on 
the other Hand, have not minutely purſued 
the Diviſion of certain Sciences, which he 
carries down to their ultimate Branches. Theſe 
Branches muſt be taken proper Notice of in 
the Body of our Work; and would have only 

3 F. ſerved, 
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ſerved, in the Table, to embarras the general 
Scheme. Immediately after our Encyclo- 
pzdiac Plan, the Reader will find that of this 
Engliſh Philoſopher : which Diſpoſition we 
choſe as the eaſieſt and ſhortelt Way of 
diſtinguiſhing what is outs, from what we 
have borrowed from him. 271 

The great Chancellor Bacon was ſucceeded 


Des Carte by the illuſtrious Des Carter. This extra- 


ordinary Man, whoſe Fate has varied ſo 
much jn leſs than a Century, had all the ne- 
ceſſary Qualifications for changing the Face of 
Philoſophy. He had a lively Imagination, 
ſtrong Reaſon, great Knowledge of his own. 
acquiring, rather than derived from Books; 
an Intrepidity to oppoſe prevailing Prejudices ; 
and ſuch an Independency as did not oblige 
him to difſemble. Accordingly he experi- 
enced, in his Life-time, what commonly 
happens to thoſe who viſibly aſſume an A- 
ſcendant over others. He made ſeveral En- 


_  thufiaſts, and had many Enemies, Either 


from knowing, or diſtruſting, his own Nation, 
he retired to a free Country, that he might 
ſtady unmoleſted: but though he leſs en- 
deavoured to make Followers, than to deferve 
them, Perſecution followed him to his Re- 
tirement. Notwithſtanding all the Sagacity 
he employed to prove a God, he was accufed 
of denying his Exiſtence, by Chriſtian Paſtors 
who poſttbly did not believe one themſelves, 
Being thus per ſecuted and reviled by Foreigners, 
and but ill treated at home, he went to * 

; is 
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s in Sweden; and doubtleſs never 
ſuſpected the violent Run which his Opinions 
were for a Time to have in the World. 

Des Cartes may be confidered both as a 
Geometrician, and — pher. p, 
which he rather a ed is ſligh eſent 
make the moſt ſolid and — — art of 
his Glory. Algebra, an Art chiefly invented 


his Day 


by the Italians, and greatly improved by our 


illuſtrious Vieta, made new Acquiſitions in 


the Hand of Des Cartes: one of the moſt 


conſiderable whereof is his Method of Inde- 
terminates ; an ingenious, ſubtile Artifice, 


ſince employed in many Enquiries. But wy 


moſt contributed to immortalize this 
Man, is his Application of Algebra to Geo. 
; which is one of the moſt extenſive 


metry 
happy Thoughts that ever entered the Mind 
of Man ; and will always prove a Key in the 


deep Reſearches, not only of the ſublimer 
Geometry, but of all the Fhyſioo-Mathema- 
tical Sciences. 

Perhaps he was equally great, though not 
equally ſucceſsful, as a a Philoſopher. Geometry, 
whieh, by the Nature of its Object, muſt al- 


ways improve without diminiſhing, could not 
fail, in ſuch a maſterly Hand, of making a 
very ſenfible Progreſs; which was manifeſt to- 


all the World. hiloſophy was at that Time 


in a very indifferent State; every Part of it 
was to be begun ancw : and in every Science 
the firſt Beginnings are difficult, The Merit 


of beginning | is more than of improving. If 
F 2 Les 
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Des Cartes opeved the Road to us, without 
purſuing it himſelf ſo far as his Followers 
imagine; yet the Sciences are more indebted . 
to him than his Adverſaries allow. His Me- 
tod alone was ſufficient to render him im- 
mortal; his Pioptrics were the greateſt and 
moſt beautiful Application of Geometry to 
Natural Philoſophy that had ever till then 
been made; and in all his Works, even 


* that are the leaſt read at preſent, there. 


the maſterly Genius of an Inventor. 
To judge, wit ad Partiality, of his Vortices, 
now almoſt become ridiculous, ſcarce. any 
thing better could have been-imagined at that 
Time. The Aſtronomical Obſervations which 
have ſince deſtroyed them, were then either 
imperfect, or ill aſcertained. Nothing was 
more natural than to ſuppoſe that a Fluid car- 
ried the Planets brains their Orbits. It re- 
quired a long Series of Phænomena, Calcu- 
lation, and Reaſoning, and conſe vently a 
Number of Years, to demoliſh en- 
chanting Theory: which had alſo the l ingu- 
lar Advantage of accounting for the Gravita- 
tion of Bodies, by the centrifugal Force of 
the Vortex itſelf. And perhaps this Theory 
of 2 is one of the moſt beautiful 


| enious Hypotheſes that was ever 
MY h 


; infomuch that Philoſophers would 
never have given it up, if not obliged there- 
to by the new Theory of central Forces, 
and a Set of Experiments but lately made. 


Cartes 


We mult therefore acknowledge that Des 
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Cartes, being under a Neceſſity of creating a 
Natural Philoſophy entirely new, could 1 
have created a better; that Philoſo 
2 ed to paſs through Vortices before 1 2 ar- 

at the true Syſtem of the World; and 
du if Des Cartes was miſtaken in the Laws 
of Motion, he was, however, the firſt Man 
who ſuſpected there were any. 

His Menphytes as ingenious and as new 
as his Natural Philoſophy, had nearly the ame 
Sacceſs; and may bs jultißed by nearly the 
ſame Reaſons. But ſich is the Fate of this 
great Man, that after having had Followets 
without Number, he at preſent rarely finds a 
Defender, He was doubtleſs miſtaken in 
allowing innate Ideas: but had he retained 
the only Truth delivered by the Petipatetics, 
v12, that Ideas ariſe from the Senſes, perhaps, 


the numerous Peripatetical Errors, in whoſe 


Company this Truth lay diſgraced, could not 
have been eaſily eradicated. Des Cartes cou- 
ragiouſly ventured to ſhew Men of Genius how 
— . ht ſhake off the Voke of the Schools, 
Tynony of Opinion, Authority, Prejudice, 

= arbariſm ; and by beginning the Work, 

of 1 ap we now receive the Benefit, he- hath, 
. done Philoſophy a more difficult 
Service, is all his illuſtrious 
— og He may be conſidered as the 
Head of a Party, or a Leader, who had the 
Courage to ſtand up- firſt againſt Arbitrary 
Power; and by projecting a glorious Revolution, 
laid the Foundation of 4 juſt and happy 
5 Govern- 
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Sir Ifaac 


Newton. 
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Government, which he could not lite to ſes 
eſtabliſhed. If he left off with a Notion that 
he had explained all Things; he began 
with doubting of every Thing: and the 
Weapons we uſe againſt him, were firſt his 


gown. Indced, whenabſurd Opinions become 


inveterate, we muſt, in order to undeteive 
Mankind, ſet up other Abſordities in their 
Stead z when nothing better is to be done. 
The Inſtability, or Vanity, of Mens Minds is 
ſuch, that they muſt always have ſome Opinion 
to fix on. Men are but like Children, and 
muſt have a Rattle before they will part with 
a dangerous Weapon, They will throw aſide 
the Rattle when they come to the Uſe of 
Reaſon. By thus deceiving Philoſophers, or 
thoſe who think themſelves ſuch, we at leaſt 
teach them to diſtruſt their own Underſtand- 
ing: and this Diſpoſition is the firſt to- 
wards Truth. For Want of this Diſtruſt, 
Des Cartes was perſecuted in his Life-time, 
as if he had come to perſecute Mankind. 

At length appeared Sir Jaac Neutron, 
who, having the Way paved for him by 
Huyghens, gave Philoſophy ſuch a Form 
as is likely to laſt, This great Genius law 
it was Time to baniſh all vague Hypo- 
thefes, and Conjeftures, out of Natural Phi- 
loſophy ; or to lay no Streſs upon them; 
and that this Science ſhould be entirely 
ſubject to Experiment, and Geometry, With 
this View; perhaps, it was that he began 


by inventing the Method of Fluxions, and 


infinite 
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infinite Series, which are of extenſive Vſe in 
Geometry; but of greater {till in determining 
the complicated Effects of Nature, here 

every Thing ſcems'to be performed by Kinds 
of infinite Progreſſions. The Experiments 
made upon Gravitation, and the Obſervations 
of Kepler, led Sir ſſaac Neuten to diſcover the 
Force which retains the Planets in their Orbits, 
He at once ſhewed us how to diſtinguiſh 
the Cauſes of their Motions, and to calcu- 
late them, with an Exactneſs ſcarce to have 
been expected ſrom the joint Labour of Ages. 
He diſcovered a Syſtem of Optics entirely 
new ; and ſhewed "Mankind the Nature of 
Light by analyſing it. All we can add in 
Praiſe of this great Philoſopher, would come 
far ſhort of ho univerſal Teſtimony at this 
Day given to his numerous Diſcoveries z and 
to his Genius, which was, at once, extenſive, 

netrating, and exact. For-ehriching Phi- 
lofophy wih numerous seil Aequiſtions, 
he doubtleſs merits our hgheſt Acknow- 
ledgements; 2 for teaching us 
Candies , ſo as to kee Philoſophy i juſt 
Bounds s, and check that Sort of Philoſophical 
bras. which Circumſtances forced 
Des Cartes. Neuton's Theory of the 
World is now ſo generally received, that ſome 

would fain diſpute him the Honour of the 
Diſcovery: but it is an uſual T hing to begin 
with charging Error upon great Men, and 0 
end wth py them FRIEND El on 
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' We leave to thoſe who find every Thing in 
the Ancients, the Pleaſure of diſcovering, in 
their Works, the Gravitation of the Planets, 


though it ſhould not ha to be there : 


but, ſuppoſing the Greeks had ſome Notion of 
it, what was in them but a wild precarious 
Gueſs, is a Demonſtration in the Hands 
of Newton, In this very Demonſtration, 
which is entirely his own, conſiſts the real 
Merit of his Diſcovery : and the Doctrine of 


Attraction, without this Support, would be 


but a mere Hypotheſis. If any celebrated 
Author ſhould, at preſent, think fit to foretel, 
without Proof, that the Art of making Gold 
will ſome Time or other be diſcovered ; would 
—_— hence have any Right to deprive the 
Chemiſt of his Glory who ſhould verify this 
Prediction ? And would the Diſcovery of the 
Teleſcope be leſs the Property of its Inven- 
tor, becauſe ſome of the Ancients might have 
— 49 it poſſible to extend the Limits of 
Sight? 2 
e among the Learned think it a more 
enn Accuſation of Sir Jaac Newton, that 
e brings back into Philoſophy the occult 
Qualities of the ancient Philoſophers and 
Schoolmen. But are theſe learned Gentle- 
men certain that the Words occult Qualities, 
which had no Meaning in the Mouths of the 
Schoolmen, and were uſed by them to denote 
an Exiſtence, of which they imagined they had 
ſome Idea, were not intended by the ancient 
Philoſophers, as a modeſt Confeſſion of their 
„„ | Ignorance? 


— 
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Ignorance? Newton, who ſtudied Nature, did 
not pretend to know any more than they of 
the firſt Cauſe of Phænomena; but avoided 
uſing the ſame Expreſſion, for fear of ſhocking 


his Cotemporaries, who would have under- 
{tood him in a different Senſe. ' He ſatisfied 


8g 


himſelf with proving that the Vortices of 


Des Cartes d not account for the Motions 
of the Planets; that the Phænomena and Laws 
of Mechanics jointly conſpired to deſtroy 
them; and that there is a Force by which the 
Planets tend towards one another, the Prin- 
ciple, or Cauſe, whereof remains entirely un- 
known to us. He does not reje& the Word 
Impulſion ; but wiſhes it may be uſed more 
ſucceſsfully than before, to account for the 
Motions of the Planets, His Wiſh has not 
hitherto been accompliſhed ; and poſſibly it 
may be long before it is. But where is the 
Injury done to Philoſophy, by Newton's 
leaving us Room to think that Matter may 
have Propetties we do not perceive; and 
checking our ridiculous Pretenſion to know 
them all ? . 21/77 FIGS 4 
Metaphyſics were not entirely neglected by 
Newton, He was too great a' Philoſopher 
not to be ſenſible that this Science is the 
Foundation of all our Knowledge; and that 
it is hence alone we muſt derive preciſe 
and accurate Notions of Things. It ap- 
pears from the Works of this great Geome- 
trician, that he actually had ſuch abſtract 
Notions of the principal Objects of his At- 
| tention. 
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tention. - But, whether he was not ſatisfied 
with his own Progreſs in Metaphyſics; or 


— a Matter of Difficulty to give 
Mankind ſatisfactory or extenſive Notions in 
a Science too often rendered uncertain, and diſ- 
5; or whether he apprehended that, 


phyſics might, like thoſe of Des Cartes, be 
perverted to ſupport falſe or dangerous Opin- 
ions; he has ſcarce ever mentioned them in 
his publiſhed Works; ſo that we are at 4 
Loſs to know his Sentiments upon the diſſe- 
rent Objects of this Science; except from what 
we find in the Works of his Followers, As 
he did not therefore produce any Revolution 
in Metaphyſics, we — conſidering him 
as a Metaphyſician 
What Newton would not attempt, and 
Mr. 3 could not have executed, Locke e 
dertook, and ſucceſsfully rformed. 
may be {aid to have — Met ror qr 
Newton invented Phyſics, He —— that the 
Abſtractions, and ridiculous Queſtions contro- 
verted before his Time, and miſtaken for the 
Subſtance of Philoſophy, were the principal Part 
to be rejected. He examined into theſe Ab- 
ſtractions, and the Abuſe of Words, and found 
them the primary Cauſes of our Errors. To 
diſcover 1 Nature of the Soul, its Ideas and 
Affections, he did not ſtudy. qr; wo becauſe 
they would have miſled him; but entered 
_ into himſelf; and after having ſuryeyed 
and. conſidered what he there experienced, 
preſented 


under the Sanction of his _— his Meta- 
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into a Body, explaining them by one another, 
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preſented the Public with his Eſay on human 
Underſtanding, as the Glaſs wherein he had 
viewed himſelf. And thus he reduced Me- 

taphyſics to what, in Reality, — ought to 
de, an Experimental Philoſophy of the Soul; 
a Philoſoph very different — that of 
Bodies, with regard to its Object, and 
the Manner of conſidering it. In Phyſics 
we often diſcover Phænomena unknown be- 
fore : but in Metaph . Facts as old at the 
World, equally exiſt in every Man; to the 
Mortification of thoſe who think they can 
here diſcover. any thing new. Rational Me- 
taphyſics, like Natural Philoſophy, conſiſts 
in carefully collecting Facts, reducing them 


and diſtinguiſhing thoſe that ought to pre- 


cede, and ſerve as a Baſis to the reſt. 'In 


ſhort, the Principles of Metaphyſics, being 
28 ſimple as Axioms, are equally found in Phi- 
| | s and the Vulgar. But the flow Pro- 
greſs of this Science ſhews how ſeldom theſe 
Principles are ſucceſsfully applied; either on 
Account of in their Application, 
or. becauſe the natural 1 of Man- 
kind will not eaſily permit the 

ſtraint. Vet the Titles of Metaphyſician, and 
great Metaphyſician, are very common ; for 
we love exaggetating: but how few truly 
deſerve the Name ? How many have no better 
Claim to it, than what ariſes from an unhappy 
Talent of ſubtily obſcuring the cleareſt Ideas; 
ne of preferring the Marvellous to ng 

whic 


Re- 
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Which is always plain and ſimple? And hence c 
wwe need not wonder, if many of thoſe called I 

Metaphyſicians have a mutual Contempt for I p 

each other. Poſſibly the Word Metaphyſi- n 

cian will ſoon — - Ce : 

the Term iſt ; whi ough it ſignifies 

ww bod Ni Ser being 'diſcredited by thoſe t 

who bore it, was rejected by real Philoſo- i 
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phers. From this Hiſtory we may infer that 
England owes to us the Origin of that Philo- 
ſophy which we have received from thence. 
Perhaps ſubſtantial Forms are further removed 
from Vortices, than Vortices are from Gravita- 
tion; as pure Algebra, and the th) fr of 
it to Geometry, ſeem farther afunder than 
Barrow's minute Triangle, and the Method 
of:!Flaxions,;”) 7 ! 2 5 | | 
Thus we have mentioned the principal 
Geniuſes, which the human Mind ſhould 
conſider as its Leaders; and to whom ancient 
Greece would have erected Statues, though, 
to make room for them, even thoſe of 
Conquerors had been diſplaced. 1 
Other The Limits of this — 2 our 
eine, mentioning manyother illuſtriousPhiloſophers, 
gs who, without having the extenſive Views of | 
the preceding, yet, by their Labours, greatly i 
contributed, in their Turn, to advance the 
Sciences ; and raiſed ſome Corner of the Veil 
that concealed the Truth, Of this Number 
are, Galileo, to whom Geometry is greatly 
indebted for his Aſtronomical' Diſcoveries, 
and Mechanics for his Theory of Accclera- 
tion ; 
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tion; Harvey, rendered immortal by diſ- 
covering the Circulation of the Blood; Huy- 
ghens, whom we mentioned before, as pre- 
paring the Way for Newton, and who, by nu- 
merous Works of Reaſoning and Genius, has 
deſerved ſo well of Geometry and Natural 
Philoſophy ; Paſchal, Author of a Treatiſe on 
the Cycloid, which ſhews a prodigipus Sa- 
gacity and Penetration, and of a Treatiſe of 
the Equilibrium of Fluids, and the Gravity of 
the Air, wherein a new Science 1s opened: hy 
his univerſal and exalted Genius ; and the Loſs 
of whoſe Talents in Philoſophy, could not, be 
ſufficiently regretted, if Religion had not 
reaped the Advantage; Malbranche, who ſo 
well unravelled the Errors of the Senſes, and 
faw into thoſe of the Imagination, as clearly 
as if he had not been miſled by it; Boyle 


#+ 


» 
the Father of Experimenal Philoſophy ; and 
numberleſs others, among whom we ſhould 
mention, with Diſtinction, Veſalius, Sydenham, 
Boerhave ; with a long Liſt of celebrated: 
Anatomiſts and Phyſicians, | 


Among theſe great Men, there is one, whoſel eben 


Philoſophy at preſent is ſo much received, and 
ſo — oppoſed, in the North of Europe, as 
obliges us more particularly to mention him, 
012, the illuſtrious Leibnitæ; who, had he 
nothing to recommend him beſides the Glory, 
or even Suſpicion, of ſharing the Invention of 
Fluxions with Sir Jaac Newton, would de- 
ſerve to be mentioned with Honour. But we 
chuſe to conſider him principally as a Meta- 
* wh phyſician, 
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* beer He appears, like Des Cartes, th 
been ſenfihle that all the pretended $0: 
lutions of the ſubtile Queſtions about the 
Union of the Soul and Body, Providence, and 
the Nature of Matter, were ſtill infufficient 
and had the Advantage of ſetting all the Diff. 
culties relati ng to theſe Queſtions in a very Clear 
Light; but, inſtead of uſing the Caution of Locke 
2 Newton, and contenting himſelf with ſug, 
geſting Doubts and Queries, he attempted to 
ive Solutions: and here perhaps he has had no 
Succeſs than Des Cartes. His Principle 
of a ſufficient Reaſon for every Thing, how- 
ever beautiful and true in itſelf, is not — 


e very ſerviceable — us, who are 
litt acquainted with the primary Reaſons of 
5 that he ſuffi- 


Things. His Monades 
eiently felt the Difficulty of forming a preciſe 
Idea of Matter; but theſe Monagdes Den inca- 
ble of giving one. His Pre-eftabliſhed 
5 — to have only added og 
more to the Opinion of Des Cartes, 
about the Union of Soul and Body; and 
his Syſtem of Oyptimiſin, or every Thing being 

the beſt that is poſſible, rs MoS: 

as it pretends to account for Ah 

Reception The following Obſervation will not not ſurpriſe 

Ln Philoſophers, Thegreat Genjuſes before-tnen- 
4 New. tioned produced no extraordinary Alteration in 


tonian / hi- the Sciences, during their Life-tune. We 
 #/ep'y- have already ſeen hy Bacon was not at the 
Head of a Sect: but two farther Reaſons may 
be added. This very great Man wrote _— 

5 
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his Works in a Retirement, to which his 
Enemies had forced him: and the Violence 
done to the Stateſman could not fail of wound 
ing him as an Author, Again, as he now | 
entirely gave himſelf up to uſeful Studies, 

haps he graſped ſo many Subjects, that his 
otemporaries could not at once hend 
them. We ſcarce can allow the greateſt Ge- 
niuſes to have ſo diffuſive a Knowledge as his 
but are more inclinable to learn ſomethin of | 
them, in a narrower Sphere; without oblig- 
ing ourſelves to reform our whole Syſtem of 
Notions according to their M And 
hence the Works of Des Cartes ſuffered a 
ſtronger Perſccution in France after his Death, 
than the Author ſuſtained, in Holland, during 
his Life-time, It was with great Difficulty 
that the . 3 ventured to receive 
a Philoſ whic ed _ 
dictory way that of Mofe bh? Me — 
met with lefs Doki from his —.— 
ruries. Perhaps his Geometrical Diſcoveries, 


with which he ſet out, and of which no Body 


could diſpute with him either the Truth, or 
the Nl, adually accuſtomed his Na- 
tion to — 4 com: and pay him ſuch Hon- 
ours, as neither came — nor 'were raſh] 


beſtowed, Perhaps alſo the Superiority 


his Genius might filence Envy: or poſſibly, 
though it ſeems. hard to beheve, he lived in 
a Country leſs ungrateful to Merit than o- 
thers. Be that as it will, he enjoyed the 


ſingular Satisfaction of living to fee his Phi- 
| | loſophy 
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rd generally received in England; and 
of having all his Countrymen for his Fol- 
lowers and Admirers. u en 
But the reſt of Europe did not at that 
Time receive his Works with the ſame Ap- 
plauſe. They were ſo far from being known 
in France, that the Scholaſtic Philoſophy ſtill 
prevailed with us. Newton had demoliſhed 
the Fama ty Des Cartes, and deſtroyed 
his Vortices, before we thought of admitting 
them, We. were as long in ſupporting, 28 
we were in receiving the Carte/fian Philoſophy: 
and what appears ſurpriſing, our philoſophi- 
cal Writings ſhew that it is not above twenty 
Years fince France began to renounce Carte- 
fianiſm, The firſt among us who ventured 
publicly to declare himſelf a Newtonian, is 
the Author of the Treatiſe Sur la Figure des 
Ares; who, beſides an extenſive Knowledge 
in the Geometrical Sciences, poſſeſſes the true 
Philoſophical Spirit, ſo rarely found in Geo- 
metricians; and ſuch a Talent of Writing, 
as renders Geometrical Subjects entertainin 
Mr. de Maupertuis thought it poſſible to be 


a good Subject, without blindly adopting the 


Philoſophy of his Country ; and has ſhewn 
a moſt laudable Courage in boldly attacking 
that Philoſophy. In Truth, our Nation has 
a particular Fondneſs for Novelties, in Mat- 
ters of Taſte ; but is extremely attached to old 
Opinione, in Matters of Science. Theſe two 
Diſpoſitions, ſo oppoſite in Appearance, ariſe 
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from ſeveral Cauſes, but poecipslly, om 
2 | that 
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that Ardour of Enjoyment, which ſeems to 
conſtitute our National Character. Whatever 
is of the ſentimental Kind, muſt be obvious 
to us; and ceaſes to be agreeable if it does 
not ſtrike us at once: but the Ardour, with 
which we give into it, preſently cools; and we 
grow diſguſted as ſoon as gratified; then fly to 
a new and preſently quit it as ſoon, 
On the other Hand, when we attain to Poſ- 
ſeſſion, after long Meditation and Purſuit, 
we would make the Enjoyment as laſting as 
the Purſuit; and this eſpecially with regard 
to any conjectural Philoſophy, which is much 
eaſier attained than exact Calculations, - And 


hence Philoſophers are attached to their 
Theories, with the ſame Zeal, and from the 


ſame Motives, as an Artiſt is to his Trade. 
We may pay the proper Regard to Des 
Cartes; yet readily renounce Opinions which 
he would have renounced, had he lived a Cen- 
tury later. Let us net confound his Cauſe 
with that of his Followers. The Genius 
he ſhewed, by ſtriking out a new, though 
miſtaken Road, in the Dark, was his own. 
His firſt Followers, indeed, gave a Proof of 
their Courage; but there is no Honour in 
following him now, when Day-light has 
diſcovered his Errors. Among the few 
Learned who ſtill defend his Doctrine, he 
himſelf would have diſowned thoſe who 
rank on his Side, from a ſervile Attachment 


to was they learnt in their Infahcy ; or 
G received 
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g young 
France, and abroad, determined the Fate of 


* 
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act before them, Such is the "Nature. of 
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nid from National Prej judice : Which is 


a Diſgrace to Philoſophy. _ Such Motives 


may ſtill make | lagging Followers; who 


would not have had the Merit of appcar- 
ing a the foremoſt. Thoſe alone can 
juſtly admire the Errors of a great Genius, 


who know how to acknowledge them when 
diſcovered. And hence young len though 


commonly thought = Judges, are perhaps 
the beſt in Philoſoph 7 A have 
the proper Lights: qd 11 being 
new to them, they have no other nn 
but to make a right Choice. 

In Fact, the y Geometiiciau in 


theſe two Syſtems of Philoſophy. The old 
one is now ſo far exploded, that its -moſt 
zealous Defenders dare not name the Ward 
Vortices, till of late ſo frequently found in 
all philoſophical Writings. ogy ty New- 
zon's Syſtem, by juſt or unjuſt Means, bap- 
pen to be dethroned in our Time, his nu- 
merous Followers would : doubtleſs act the 
ſame Part they have occaſioned others to 


Mens Minds; ſuch the Effects of Self-love, 
which actuates Philoſophers at leaſt as much 
as others; and ſuch — Nature of Op- 
poſition, which all new Diſcoveries, he- 
ther real or apparent, muſt W 
vun. | 501 10 

L2v1999; * 2 Locle 
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Locke ſhared nearly the ſame Fate with 
Bacon, Des Cartes, and Newton. He has been 


long neglected for Rolwult and \Regrs; and 


is yet but little known to the Generality : he 
however at laſt to find Readers, and 
ſome Admirers, among us. And thus it is 
that illuſtrious Writers, often riſing too high 
above their Cotemporaries, are | oft to their 
own Ape, and leave Poſterity to reapthe Fruit 
of their Labouts. The Reſtorers of the Sci- 
ences ſeldom acquire their full Share of Re- 
putation; whilſt Men of a much inferior 


Order enjoy it, Great Men devote them» 


ſelves to their Geniuſes; but ordinary Wri- 
ters to the Taſte of their Country, Indeed 
the'Conſcioufneſs of — is a ſufficient 
Compenſation for the popular Ap- 
ule,” This Conſciouſneſs is of yo by its own 
Subſtance ;* whilſt that Reputation, which 
the World is ſo fond of, ſerves - chiefly to 

comfort thoſe who have not the Advantage 


of ſuperior Talents. Fame rather proclaims 


what ſhe hears, than what ſhe ſees; and 
_ Poets, who have given her a Thouſand 
— ght — _ veiled 2 Eyes. * 
ſophy, being the vailing Taſte 

of our Age, ſeems, by the Prog 
A us, determined to 1 ꝗ the Time 
it has loſt; and revenge the Contempt it has 
ſuffered. The like Contempt now falls upon 
Learning; and is not the juſter for having 
changed its Object. We may fancy we have 
1 from the Works of — Ancients all 
G 2 that 


teſs it makes 
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is needleſs to conſult them farther, We ſeem 
told us all it can; and regard the reſtoring of 
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that it is eſſential for vs to know; and that it 


to conſider Antiquity as an Oracle, that has 


a true Reading, no more than the diſcovering 
a new Fibre in the Body. But as it would be 
ridiculous to think no farther Diſcoveries can 
de made in Anatomy, becauſe Anatomiſts ate 
ſometimes employed in ſuch as may be uſe- 
leſs in Appeatance, though uſeful in Reality; 
it is no 2 abſurd to condemn Learning, 
on Account of the ſlender Enquiries in 
which the Learned ate ſometimes engaged. 
It is Ignorance, or Preſumption, to pretend 
that the Whole of any Subject is known; or 
that no farther Advantages can ariſe from 
ſtudying the Ancient. ane 
Our preſent Cuſtom of writing every Thing 
in French, doubtleſs contributes to ſtrengthen 
this Prejudice; and is perhaps of worſe Con- 
ſequence than the Prejudice itſelf. Our 


Language having ſpread itſelf over Europe, 


we now think proper to uſe it inſtead of 
Latin; which, ſince the Revival of Letters, 
was the Language of the Learned. A Phi- 
lofopher indeed is much more excuſable 
tor writing in French, than a Frenchman for 


writing in Latin Verſe, The preſent Cuſtom, 


venience which-ſhould have been prevented. 
14.52 tw 


however, may have contributed to ſpread 
Knowledge, or render it mote general; but 
can Knowledge be improved by enlarging 
its Surface? - There hence ariſes an Incon- 


The 
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The Learned of other Nations, to whom we 
ſet the Example, juſtly thought they could 
write better in their own Language, than in 
ours. England followed us; Germany, where 
Latin ſeemed to have taken Refuge, begins 
to loſe the Uſe of it: and doubtleſs will ſoon 
be followed by the Swedes, the Danes, and 
the Ruſſians; ſo that, before the End of the 


eighteenth Century, a Philoſopher, who would 


be thoroughly acquainted with the Diſco- 
veries of his Predeceſſors, will be obliged” to 
load his Memory with ſeven or eight different 

es; and after having ſpent the moſt 
valuable Part of his Life in this Drudgery, 
muſt die before he begins his principal Study. 
The Uſe. of Latin, which we have ſhewn to 
be. ridiculous in Works of Taſte, is extremely 
uſcful in Philoſophy; where Style has no Me- 
rit, but that of being clear and diſtin: which 
only requires a Language univerſally known 
and allowed. It is therefore to be wiſhed, 


that the Uſe of this Language were revived: 


but there is little Reaſon to expect it. The 
Abuſe we complain of, favours Vanity and 
Indolence too much to be remedied, Philo- 
ſophers; like other Writers, aim at being read; 
3 by their Countrymen. If they 
th 


a Language leſs underſtood at Home, 

ey would have fewer Readers to ſound 
their Praiſe in their own Ears, Indeed though 
they would have fewer Admirers, | 


would thus have better Judges: but this is 


2 ſmall Advantage, whilſt Reputation ariſes 
G 3 more 
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| more from Number, than the ons. rg of 


Applauders. 

t muſt in Juſtice be acknowledged that, 
to compenſate this Diſadvantage, our. own 
French Books of Science have a Kind of Ad- 
vantage, which till of late ſeemed- peculiar 
to the Polite Arts. An illuſtrious Author; 


. who the preſent Age has ſtill the Happineſs 


to enjoy, (and whoſe various Works we 
ſhould mention with Honour, were we not 
here obliged to conſider him only as a Philo- 
ſopher) has taught the Learned to ſhake off 
the Yoke of Pedantry, He excels in the Art 
of conveying the moſt abſtracted Ideas intel- 
ligibly; and has, by Means of an excellent: 
Method, joined with diſtinct and clear Ex- 
eſfion, levelled them to an ordinary Capa» 
city. He has beſtowed ſuch Ornaments upon 
Philoſophy as appeared foreign to her Nature: 
and this happy Boldneſs is juſtified Src the 
moſt univerſal, and moſt pleaſin | 
But, like other Original Writers, 
nuine Succeſſor, though many rg : 
The Author of the late Natural Hiſtory 
takes a different Courſe, After the Model of 
Plato and Lucretius, he has embelliſhed his 
Work, now daily riſing in Reputation, witha 
Majeſty and Sublimity of Style ſuitable to phi» 
Joſophical Subjects, and his own great Genius, 
Our Philoſophy, however, while it ſtudies 
to pleaſe, ſeems ſenfible that its principal 
End is Inſtruftion : and hence the ſyſtema- 
tical * in Writing, which is more ſuited- 
o 


Prefaed-by rhe Bun 
to flatter- the 1 2 the 
Underſtanding, is at preſent dropt by the 
beſt of our Authors. One of our Firſl- Rate 
Philoſophers ſeems to have demoliſhed it, 
in his Treatiſe of Syſtems *. Fondneſs for 
Hypotheſis and Conjecture may have been 
oſefil, and even neceſſary, to the Revival 
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ef Philoſophy ; becauſe the Point was not 


then ſo each to think- juſtly, as how to 
think at all: but Times are altered, and a 
Writer would now come too late with'a Pa- 
e n Syſtems. The Advantage to 
em this Humour, at preſent, is 
— to balance the Inconveniences that 
attehd it: and whoever pretends to prove the 
Uſefulneſs of Syſtems from the few Diſco- 
veries' made by their Means, might as well 
adviſe our Geometricans to attempt-ſquaring 
the — becauſe ſuch Attempts have ac- 

diſcovered ſome Truths. The 

— 5 Spirit in Natural Philoſophy, is 

I M Metaphyſics in Geometry; for though 


ſometimes it may be found neceſſary in di- 


covering Truth, yet ſingly it is incapable of 
putting us in Poſſeſſion thereof. When di- 


rected by Obſervation, it may conjecture the 
Cauſes of Pheriomen } but Calculation alone 
can. aſcertain their Pxiſtence;; by/determinin 
the preciſe: Effects theſe Cauſes are capable 
producing ; and by comparing ſuch Effects with 
thoſe we find in Experience. Mere Hypo- 
theſis, without ſuch Aſſiſtance, rarely affords 
M. Abbe de Condillar de FAcademie royale de * 
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of its Ae; 


_ Hiſtory. of the human Body, its Diſeaſes and 
their — ; Natural Hiſtory to the particular 
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that Degree of Certainty which ſhould ever 
be ſoug — for in Natural Philoſophy; and is 
eldom found in thoſe trivial Conjectures that 
ſs under the Title of Syſtems, If no 
ſtem but of this — could poſſibly be 
had, the, principal Excellence of a, Philoſo- 

er would be the having a, ſyſtematical 
wal without ever making a Syſtem, And 
as to the raiſing of Syſtems in other Sciences, 
Experience has furniſhed a thouſand Proofs 


Natural Philoſophy is entirely limited to 
Obſervation and Calculation ; ; Phyſic, to the 


Deſcription of Vegetables, Animals and Mi- 


nerals; Chemiſtry to the experimental Com- 


poſition and Reſolution of Bodies; and all the 
Sciences are, as much as poſſible, founded on 
Facts, and Conſequences juſtly deducted there- 
from; without leaving any Thing to Opinion, 
where it can be avoided, Geometry, Aſtro. 
nomy, and Mechanics, are here omitted; as 
2 deſtined by their own Nature to be 
ays advancing towards Perfection. 
The beſt Things may be abuſed. The 
philoſophical Spirit, at preſent. in Faſhion, oi 
rovingevery Thing, and taking nothing upon 
Trot, diffuſes ſelf eyen ta polite Literature, 
and viſibly hinders its Progreſs, The reign- 
Paſſion for analyſing. and combining, 
introduces cold lifeleſs logical Diſtinctions 
even in Subjects of Wit and Humour. Fils 
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deed Taſte and the Paſſions have their own, 
liar Logic, whoſe Principles are extreme- 
different from thoſe of the common Logic: 
Principles which we muſt diſcover within 
ourſelves; and is a Work not ſuited to vulgar 
Philoſophy, which conſiders only the quiet and 


undiſturbed Perceptions of the Soul; — it 


1085 


finds the Differences much more eaſy to un- 


derſtand, than thoſe of our Paſſions, or the 
lively Sentiments that affect us; which are 
extremely difficult to analyſe juſtly : for we 
muſt give ourſelves up to them, in order to 
know. them; and whilſt the Mind remains 
affected by them, it is the leaſt qualified to 
ſtudy them. We muſt, however, acknow- 
ledge that this Spirit of Diſcuflion has helped 
to cure our Learned of their blind Admiration 
of the Ancients ; and taught us to value their 
Writings for ſuch Beauties only, as we ſhould 
be obliged to admire even in a Modern. 
But perhaps we hence derive the ſtrange Me- 
taphyſics of the Heart, which have taken Poſ- 
ſeſſion of our Stage; and ought to be baniſhed 
from thence, or at leaſt not "luffered to reign, 
This anatomiſing of the Soul has crept even 
into our Circles; where, inſtead of converſing, 
we hear Diſſertations: ſo that our Aſſemblies 
have loſt their principal Charms, their Fire, 
and their Life. 

No Wonder therefore, if our Works of 
Genius, in general, prove inferior to thoſe of 
the laſt Age; ſince we may find a Cauſe 


for it in the very Efforts we uſe. to excel 


them, 


$66 


» is 
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them. Taſte, and the Art of Writing, make 
a quick Progreſs, when once the true Road 


e 
ceives the Beautiful, but he diſcovers its full 


ſbems ſo limited, that a Generation or two 
come to the Extent of 1 it; and leave nothing 
for Poſterity but copying. This indeed does 
not ſatisfy; Riches in Poſſeſſion increaſe the 
Deſire more; and we fall ſhort by endea- 
vouring to ſtretch farther, The preſent Age 
abounds with more Rules, more "Light, and 
more Jadges, yet produces fewer 
— the laſt. It is not the Eo 
Phraſe to ſay, a Book' is'good, but-that the 
Author has Wit. The Age of \ Demetrius 
Phalerius immediately ſucceeded to that of 
Demoſthenes';' the Age of Lucian and Senreu 
to that of Tully and Virgil; and ours ſucceeds 
to that of Lewis the Fourteenth. 5 
We ſpeak of the Age in veneral: and by 
no Means intend any Satireupon the excellent 
Authors of our own Times. The Conſtitu- 


tion of the literary World, as well as the na- 


tural, has its neceſſary Revolations; of which 
it would be as unreaſonable to complain, as 
of the Change of the Seaſons. We are oblig- 
ed to the Age of Pliny for the admirable 
Works of Quintihan and Tacitus; which 
perhaps the preceding Age could not have 
1 and ours will leave ſomie glorious 
onuments to Poſterity. A Poet, 1 — 


for his Genius and Misfortunes, has not only 


excelled 


The Imitation of beautiful Nature 
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excelled Malberbe in Ode; but Mare in 


Epigram and Epiſtolary Writing. Our Age 


has ptoduced the only Epio Poem which 
Frante may oppoſo to thoſe of Greece, Nom; 
ſiahy, Spain, and England. Our Nation 


% 


ſeems divided betwixt two Abthors, | Wo 


now: diſpute the Gloty of the Buſtein: Poſte- 
rity will fix their Places, We ſee their 
Tragedies with extreme Delight, even after- 
Corneithe and Racine. One of them, to 
whom we owe the Huuri ads, is fare of ob. 
taining a diſtinguiſhed Seat among the very 
few Poets of the firſt Order. He has this 
almoſt iar to himſelf, that he excel in 
Proſe as well as Verſe: No Writer ever better 
underſtood the uncommon Art of denoting e- 
very Idea by the moſt proper and familiar Term. 
He embelliſhes his Works, without ever miſ- 
taking the Colouring? and has the Happy Ta- 
lent, never to rife above; or ſinł below his Sub. 


ject, His Eſſay upon the Reign of Bei XIV,” 


is the more extraordinary, as he had no Model 
of this Kind to follow, either ancientos modern. 
His Hiſtory of Charles XII. from its Rapidity 
and Majeſty of Style, ſuits the Hero he dra ws. 
His leſſer Pieces are ſuperior to any of the 
Kind; and for their Number and Merit might 
have rendered ſeveral Authors immortal. 
But we cannot here pay this extraordinary 
Genius the Tribute of Praiſe he deſerves, 
by enumerating all his admirable Works. 
It has often been paid him by his Country- 
men, by Foreigners, and even by his 

ä mies. 


Ene 
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Concerts, begin to reliſh” them: and France 
appear at laſt convinced that Lulli did not 
exhauſt his Subject. Mr. Rameau, by carry- 


medy has 


Nation. Com 
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mies. Foſterity will ſeal it, when he can no 


longer enjoy lit. 
a . all our Riches. A ju- 
dicious Writer, as true a Subject as a great 
Philoſopher, has publiſhed a Work upon the 


nag 

but eſteemed all over Europe. Some able 
Hands have given an Account of this Work ; 
and Men of Penetration underſtand it. Co- 
acquired an additional Species a- 
mong us; which it would be wrong to reject 


becauſe it gives us a new Pleaſure: gh this 
Species of Comedy was not ſo much unknown 


to the Ancients as ſome would perſuade us. In 


ſhort, we have numerous Romances, which 


prevent our admiring thoſe of the laſt Age. 
The Liberal Arts flouriſh no leſs in our 


our;choohaf; Paioting b e firſt in. Bungke, 


might have been owned by the Ancients, 


But of all the Polite Arts, Muſic perhaps has, 
for theſe laſt fifteen Years, made the 
us, Thanks to the Labours 


of a ſtrong, enterpriſing, froitful Genius, Fo- 


Progreſs among 


reigners, who could not formerly bear our 


ing the Practice of this Art to great Perfection, 
is at once become the Object of Jealouſy and 


his Talents, which they ſtrive to rival. 15 


of Laws ; decried by a few in France, 


tent Judges aſſure us that 
and that many Performances of our Sculptors 


greateſt 


Imitation to numerous Artiſts, who depreciate. 
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Laws, which before was ſubject — 


have ſilenced Envy. 
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iſhing Character is the having ſac- 
ceſsfully the Theory of Muſic ;: diſco» 
vered the Principle of Harmony and 


in the Thorough-Baſs; and by this Means 


reduced the Art to more certain and fimple 


Rules, or ſuch only as bd 
tated. We gladly embrace an Opportunity — 
doing Juſtice to this Philoſophical Artiſt, in 
a Diſcourſe principally wrote from Gratitude 
to Men of Genius, His Merit has forced 
Acknowledgement from the. preſent Age, 
but will not be fully known till Time ſhall 
His Name, which 
is dear to the moſt diſcerning Part of our 
Nation, can here give no Offence, | But 
ſhould it diſpleaſe any, it would be hard up! 
on a Philoſopher, if he were not allowed to 
ſpeak 3 in a Subject of Tale and | 


Science. 
poſleſs: but what ai 


Such is the Stock we 
Idea muſt be formed of our literary —_— 
when we-add to the Works of ſo many 
Men, the Labours of our learned Societies, w ch 
are deſigned to ſupport the Taſte for Science 
and Literature, and have publiſhed ſo many 
excellent Books | Such Societies cannot fail of 
procuring great Advantage to a State, if by 
multiplying them above Meaſure, a Door be 
not for admitting too' many Members 
of ordinary Capacities ; and if Care is taken 
that all ſuch Diſtinction be ſet aſide as ght | 


_ or keep out thoſe who are qualifi 
—— 
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enlighten others; if no Superiority be regard. 
ed but that af Genius; if Eſteem be made 
the Reward of Labour; and if Rewards are 
__ «conferred: n ſuperior Merit, and no 
-diverted "by Cabal or Intrigne; / — 
provement of Science is mort obſtructed by 
none. It muſt be acknowledged, to the 
Hondur of Learning, that Rewards are not 
always neceſſary to multiply learned Men in 
a Nation. In England, the Sciences thrive 
without the leaſt Encouragement from the 
Government. The Engl; venerute the 
Arts and Sciences i which is doubtleſs the 
ſureſt Means of promoting them. The Go- 
vernment there diſpoſes of Places; but the 
Public diſpenſes Eſteem. The Loue of 
Learning, which is a Merit in the Bng/z/h, 
is only Faſhion with us:i and perhaps will 
never be more. But however dangerous 
this Faſhion: may prove, by producing a 
Hundred ignorant, inſolent Pretenders to 
Learning, for one learned Mecenas; yet per- 
haps it is owing to this Faſhion, that we: are 
not yet fallen into Barbariſm; with which we 
ate threatened by numerous Circumſtances, 
A principal one of this Kind is our Paſſion 
for falſe Wit, and falſe Ridicule; which 
ſateens Ignorance that triumphs therein, 
and will ſooner or later ſpread over the 
Nation. This will be the Produce, and the 
Period, of falſe Taſte ;- and perhaps its Cure. 
Every Thing has its determined Revolution : 


and 


1 
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ſhort Duration. 
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3 the Euiabt. 


and dark Ages mult end with the Birth of 


Light. We are more ſtrongly: affected with 
Sun; ſuine for having lived long without it. 
A — — which, though 
bad in itſelf, ſometimes produces happy 
Co But ſuch a dreadful Revo- 
lution is not to be wiſhed for, Barbariſm, 
when it comes, — continue for Ages, and 
prove like a natural Element; bild Phi- 


I 


And here perhaps it might be proper 
anſwer the Obj which an — 
Philoſopher “ bath lately 
and Sciences; as if they corrupted the Morals 
of Mankind. It would ill become us, at the 
Head of this Work, to declare ourſelves of 
his Opinion. The valuable Author appears 

to approve of our Labour, by the happy 
Zeal wherewith he hath contributed to 
mote it. We will not reply, that he 
confounded the ovement of Know 
with the Abuſe may be made of it. 
He would doubtleſs rejoin, that this Abuſe 
Mr. Rouſcau, of Geneva (Author of that Part of 
dur Dictionary which comprehends Muſic ; and which 


we believe will pleaſe the Public) compoſed-an eloquent 
Diſcourſe, to prove that the Revival of Arts 2 


Sciences hath hurt Morality. This Diſcourſc, rigs 5p, the * 
jon, 


Vear 17 50, obtained the Prize in the Academy of 


with great Applauſe. It was printed at Paris in the | | 
Beginning of the _ 1751 and bath ns yo ales. 


n to its N 
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made to the Arts 
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of / doe is its in ble Companion: 
but we beg: him to r, whether moſt 
of the Evils he attributes to the Arts and 
Sciences, are not Effects of different Cauſes, 
too delicate and tedious here to enumerate. 
Learning certainly contributes to adorn So- 
ciety: but it might be difficult to prove 
that it renders Mankind more moral, or 
virtuous; which is an Advantage that ma 
be diſputed even with Ethics. But ſhoi 
our Laws be aboliſhed, becauſe may ſkreen 
ſome Vices, which would 7 ＋ ed in a 
Republic of Savages? We are om making 
Cobenficns to the Diſadvantage of Learning ; 
and ſtill farther from allowing that Mankind 
would be Gainers by its Deſtruction : for in 
that Caſe, Vices would ſtill remain, with Ipg- 
norance thrown into the Scale. 
The different Forms of Government, hay- 
ing a great Influence upon Mens Minds, and 
the Cultivation of Learning, determine the 
Kinds of Knowledge that flouriſh in each State 
reſpectively. In Republics there muſt be 
more Orators, Hiſtorians, and Philoſophers ; 
and in Monarchies more Poets, Divines and 
Geometricians. This Rule however is not 
general; but admits of Exceptions and Alter- 

ations, from a great Variety of Cauſes. 

Particular After premiſing theſe Obſervations, we 
4 Ze, come to give a particular Account of our 
Work. The Propoſals for it, drawn up 
and publiſhed by my Collegue, M. Diderot, 
13 having 
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having been received with great 8 
by al Europe, I now, in his Name, . 
them again to the Public, altered and im- 
proved by us both, where it was, thought 
proper. Aa ; | 12 vet or 710 AO 9 9c 


NA Sal a ain C moe 
IT. is certain that the general Know 8 
diffuſed among Mankind, ſince the Rees 
tion of Learning, is greatly owing to Dic- 
tionaries; as containing the Seeds of Science, 
which gradually riſe towards Perfection. The 
obvious Utility of ſuch Works hath made them 
ſo common, that the publiſhing of more is at 
preſent. harder to july, than recommend. 
It is alledged, that by multiplying theſe Helps, 
and thus facilitating Knowledge, the Ardour 
for Study and Application is cooled. But 
we think the Indolence, and Depra- 
vation of Taſte, more owing to a Rage of 
extolling Wit, and deerying Science, than 
to the Increaſe of Dictionaries: which at 
moſt give only ſome | tolerable Inſtruction 
to thols who, without their Help, would- not 
have had Reſolution to procure it; but never 
ſupply the Place of other Books to ſuch as 
delle a thorough Information. The very Form 
of a Dictionary renders it improper to be con- 
nectedly read; or more than occaſionally con- 
ſulted. It would be ridiculous — A — | 
deſirous. of acquiring a perfect Knowledge 
of Hiſtory, — only Moreri's Dictionary. 
Were we not perſuaded that the Means of 
Inſtruction cannot be made too eaſy, we ſhould 
H rather 


1 


1 . 


only the Subſtance of them; and, 


may be conſulted 
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rather-attribute the Defe& in Queſtion, to our 
Swarmy of Books under the Titles of Method, 
— + came are Com 4 — = 
now may 

ay — * — by reducing all the 
Diſcoveries hitherto made in the Aw and 
Sciences, to a few: Volumes. — — — 

chaps is not im might even 
— 
The Exceution of it deſerves to be attempted; 
and we propoſe in our Work to give the 
Sketch for it. Were the Delign completed, 
it would diſembarras us from a Multitude of 
— which are der e from one an- 


be Objections: ade to Di&ionazits, e. 
qually affect the moſt valuable Literary Jour- 
nals, or Accounts of Books, publibel in 
Zurupe. Such Journals are of — 
Utility; as they ſhew, in Epitome, every new 
—— by the Moderna; 
Place of the Books themſelves, by giving us 


ly removing Difficulties in the Way to Sci- 
ence: for good Extracts ſave the bene — 


— eager 
every Article of: — 


tance to procure . — — Di 


Arts and Sciences; and at the ſame Time ſerve 


as u Guide to thoſe who dare nobly under- 


take to inform the World, ere at 


r 4 


pre the 
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$0 great a Work was never attempted, at 


leaſt never executed, before, Leibnitz, who 
was an univerſal Scholar, and v 


all the Encyclopedias extant, wi the Dif- 
ficulties attending ſuch a e might be 


conquered. 
Moſt of thoſe 


bliſhed 


were. 


before the laſt ä y receiv- 
ed: - for did not ſhew much 
Genius, — ſhewed Labour — 
Learning. But Encyclo are 

little Uſe to the nt Age; wherein the Arts 


and Sciences have made ſuch a farther 
Many Truths are at preſent diſcovered; which 
then remained unknown. 
was then in its 


The 


Infinites was not yet diſcovered; nor Expe- 


rimental Philaſophy begun; a genuine Logic 


was wanting 
ticiſm ; and the grand Reformers 
ences, mentioned above, had not yet a 


no true 


in the different Branches of : and 
the various Societies and Academies, . whole 


well knew 


True Philoſopby 
Geometry of 


: ſo were the Laws of juſt Cri- 
the Sci- 


The Learned of that Time were excited by 
Spirit of Enquiry, or Emulation; no 
Taſte for Exactneſs and Method was ſhewn - 
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Labours have ſo greatly improved the Arts 


and Sciences, were not yet inſtituted. 


But as the Diſcoveries of the great Re- 
formers of the Sciences, and theſe learned 
Societies, have furnithed Plenty of Materials 
ſe; ſo large an Increaſe of the 


1 — 


for the 
Stock, 
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the Difficulties of compoſing an Encyc} 
We do not, however, pretend io tax the 


Writers of Univerſal Dictionaries with Te-. 


merity or Preſumption; but ſhall leave them 
in the quiet Poſſeſſion of their due Reputation. 
Mr. Chambers is the moſt diſtinguiſhed am 
them. We have” particular Reaſons 
weigh the Merit of his Oyclhpædia, which 
has gone quick through many Editions at 
Lenden; is lately tranſlated into Ialian; and 
deſerves all the Honours paid to it in England, 
and other Nations. It muſt, at the ſame 
Time, be acknowledged, that he borrowed" 
the greateſt Part of his Materials from French. 
Writers: inſomuch that our Nation would have 
been diſ with a bare Tranflation thereof,” 
It would have raiſed the Indignation of the 
Learned, and the Clamours of the Public, 
to have preſented them, under a new and 
ſpecious Title, Materials of which they were! 


already in Poſſeſſion. et 


. deſcend, 


We by no Means refuſe this Author his: 
deferved Praiſe. He was ly acquainted ' 
with the atical Order of the Arts and 
Sciences; or that Chain by which we may 
without Interruption, from the firſt 
Principles of an Art, or Science, to its remoteſt 
Conſequences; and re- aſcend by the ſame Steps 


and, if we may be allowed the 
preflidh, make the — of the Literary” 


Was, —— ever miſſing the Raad. We 
. and Deſign of his 


Dictionary 


= from one Science, or Art, | 
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Dictionary to be excellent; and, if duly execut- 
ed, might contribute more to the Advancement 
of true Science, than half the Books in Eu- 
rope. But, notwithſtanding all our Obligations 
to this Author, and the great Advantages we 
— derived from his Work, we could not 
avoid perceiving it required Additions. 
And indeed, — it e two Folio 
Volumes ſhould contain the Subſtance of all 
the Arts, and all the Sciences? The complete 
Enumeration of the very Articles, in ſo extenſive 
a Subject, might alone require a Volume; and, 
of courſe, numerous Articles muſt have been 
dropped, or imperfectly deſcribed, in his Work. 
| Theſe are not Conjectures. We read over 
the whole Tranſlation of Chambers's Dictionary, 
and found a prodigious Multitude of Things 
omitted in the Sciences. In the Liberal Arts, 
he has often only a Line where Pages ate re- 
quired: and for the Mechanic Arts, he ſcarce 
has touched them. Cbambers had read Books, 
but rarely viſited Artiſts, or Work- hops: and 
many Things are to be learned by no other 
means. Omiſſions in an Encyclopædia, are notthe 
ſame as in other Caſes. In a common Dictionary, 
an Article omitted only renders the Work im- 
perfect; but in an Encyclopædia it breaks the 
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Connection, and affects the Frame and Founda- 


tion ofthe Deſign. It required all Mr. Chambers's 
Skill to palliate this Defect in his Work . 


* The Tranſlator has frequently heard Mr. Chambers 
acknowledge all this of his Work. He was very ſenſible of its 
Defects; and had laid in a large Stock of Materials to have 
rendered it more complete, if his Life had been prolonged : 
Theſe Materials, however, are now digeſted, and will ſoon be 
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ſcarce any of the reſt without Addition, Cot- 


* Republick of Letters, for his excellent Performances. 
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Bat Mr. Chambers's Work is not the only 


Foundation we have built upon. We have 
done many of his Articles ane; and inſerted 


rection, or Abbreviation. He is therefore 
only among the Number of Authors whom 
we have particularly conſulted, The favour- 
able Reception of the Propoſals, publiſhed 
about ſix Years ago, for a French Tranſlation 
of his Cycihpædia, was a ſufficient Inducement 
with us to uſe his Work, as much as was con- 
ſiſtent with the deſigned Perfection of our 
own. The Mathematical Part appeared moſt 
worthy of being retained; but the conſider- 
able Alterations made therein may ſerve as a 
Specimen how much both that, and the othet 
Parts, ſtood in need of a careful Reviſal. 
A primary Thing wherein we depart from 
this Engliſb Author, is his genealogical Table 
of the Arts and Sciences; and in its Stead 
have ſubſtituted another, which ſpreads the 
Canvas for a Work, of ſeveral Folio Volumes; 
one Day to compriſe all human Knowledge. 
At the Sight of ſo extenſive a Plan, every 
Reader will immediately cry out, that daily 
Experience ſhews how difficult it is for an 
Author to explain, fundamentally, any one Art, 
or Science, which has been the principal Study 
ot his Life; what Raſhneſs, or Ignorance, then, 

blimed, together with many new Diſcoveries, and Im- 
— — es *. — — — wel * 


His Supplement will be ſo conſiderable as to make two Vo- 
lumez in Folio. 14 ; 


4 2 90 | muſt 
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muſt that Man ſhew who fingly' undertakes 
to treat of all the Arts and all the Sciences! 
That ſo great a Weight might be 9 
we haye divided it; and procured a ſufficient 
Number of Philofophers, and Artiſts, to bear 
their Share; Philoſophers. excelling in their 
different Ways, and Artiſts diſtinguiſhed by 
ſuperior Abilities, in the reſpective Parts they 
have undertaken. Each of them has his Share 
in his on Province; and ſome had "finiſhed 
their Quota before the Work was projected. 
Their Names will ſoon appear; and we art 

ſuaded the Public will not diſapprove: our 
Chojen And thus every Member, being em- 
ployed in the Part he undetſtanda, i not 
only enabled to form a Judgment of what the 
Ancients, or Moderng, have delivered upon the 
lame Subject, but alſo to add his on Stoch 
to theirs, No one of them has enetroached 
upon the Province of another, nor touched 


a Subject he was not a Maſter of. And hence 


the ſeveral Articles of our Dictionary are 
treated with more Method, and more Cera 
tainty, greater Extent, and greater Particulas 
city, than common Dictionary- Writers could 
poſſibly ſhew, Such « Diſpoſition indeed e- 
clipſes the Merit of —— — 
butes greatly to the Perfection of the Werk: 
and we ſhall always think it Glory 
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to ourſelyes, if che Public be roo Amer = 
one Word, each of gur Aſſoviates/ compiled 
a Dictionary of the Part he undertook; and 
we, as Editors, have joined their ſtveral 
Dictionaries into one. 

H 4 Many 
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Many Reaſons determine us to obſerve the 
Alphabetical Order in our Work; eſpecially 
as this fits it for the more ready and commo- 
dious Peruſal of the Reader, who, wanting 
to know the Meaning of a Word, can ſooner 
find it in this Manner, than in any other. 
Had we treated all the Sciences ſeparately, 
and made a Dictionary of each Science re- 
ſpectively; the ſuppoſed Confuſion of Alpha- 
betical Order muſt equally have taken Place 
in this Diſpoſition, and been ſubject to many 
Inconveniencies, on Account of the numerous 
Words that are common to different Sciences; 
which Words, in that Caſe, would have been 
either frequently repeated, or erbitrarily placed, 
On the other hand; had eachScience been treated 
in a continued ſeparate Diſcourſe, according to 
the natural Order ofour Ideas, and not according 
to the Alphabetical Order of Words, the Form 
of this Work would have been extremely in- 
convenient for the Generality of our Readers, 
who could not then have eaſily found the 
Article they wanted ; and, at the fame Time, 
the ſyſtematical Order, or Connection of the 
Arts and Sciences, would not have appeared ; 
and the ſyſtematical Chain of Words, or ra- 
ther their Objects, which connect the Sciences, 
or link them together, muſt have been greatly 
1 whereas both theſe 3 are 
ily preſerved upon our Plan, as appears 
above. ak if ws had propoſed to 2 
particular ſeparate Treatiſes upon all the Arts 
and all the Sciences, in the common Method, 
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and afterwards to have preſented theſe under 
the Title of an Encyclopedia, it would have 
been difficult to find an adequate Number of 
Hands for the Purpoſe; as moſt of our Aſ- 
ſociates would doubtleſs have choſe to publiſh 
their reſpective - Pieces ſeparate, rather than 
ſubmit to their being intermixed with ſuch a 
Number of others. And thus we ſhouldialſo 
have been prevented from availing ourſelyes 
| of Mr. Chambers's Dictionary: which would 
| have been derogatory to the juſt Reputation 
of that Work, and the Approbation given to 

our 2 Propoſals for printing a Tranſlation 
t The entire Tranſlation of that 
Work was put into our Hands by the Book- 

ſellers, who had undertaken to print it; and 

we diſtributed it to our Collegues, who, at 

firſt, rather choſe to reviſe, correct, and en- 

large it, than to compoſe their ſeveral Parts 

anew, without being provided w th Materials. 

Indeed, a great Part of the Enghſb Cyclo- 

ia was of no Uſe to our Collegues, any 

farther than it made them more reſolutely 
execute what was deſired of them; which 

many, perhaps, might never have done, had 

they foreſeen the Labour it would coſt them. 

Some of theſe learned Gentlemen, in Poſſeſ- 

ſion of their Parts long before we undertook 

to be Editors, had made a conſiderable Pro- 

greſs, in following the original Deſign of the 
Alphabetical Order: and hence it was im- 

potlible for us to have altered this Order, = | 
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if we had ! to di 


Nor 


ved of in Mr. nr whom 
herein we follow as our Model. Every Con- 


fideration therefore obliges us to ue this 
Plan, which, if left to ourſelves, would have 


deen own Cheice. 


Jonging equally to different Perus and there- 


The only Part of our province that required 
Diſcernment, was to fill up the Chaſms, left 
by our Collegues, between two conti 
Sciences, or Arts; or to connect e Chair 
where they had broke off, and conſigned ſuch 


Articles over to one another, as appeared be- 


fore remained untouched by them all, But 
that no one of our Coadjutors may be blamed. 
tr the'Packs 40.'de- fond inithets ſupple- 
mental Parts, we ſhall diſtinguiſh them by 


nan Aﬀeric. We eſteem the Performance of 


each Author ſacred; but ſhall not fail of con- 
ſulting any of them, if, whilſt the Work 
is printing, any of their Parts ſhould ſeem to 
Fe uire conſiderable Alteration. 
different Hands employed in this Work 
— Signatures at the End of each 
which may ſerve to denote not only 
jr: Author's — Style, but the Kind 
of Writing proper for each Subject. A Proceſs 
of Chemiſtry will not be wrote like a De- 
ſcription of the ancient Baths and Theatres 
nor the Buſineſs of 4 Lock ſmith be delivered 
like a Theological-Enquiry, or an Article of 


F aith. Every „Thing has its proper — 
Uni- 


—— Editors, 


Uniformity of Writi inthe yerion Ankle, 
would produce Con utity, Simplicity, 
id Axe Se ap the only Qual 
tions that all the Subjects ſhould have in 
mon; and ſuch — — 
be found wanting. To have endeavoured at 
more than this, would but have produced that 
tireſome Monotony, and Dicgult, which we 
generally find in Works of Length: and from 
which the preſent Work is happily exempted, 
the great Variety of Matters it treats, 
Thus much we preſume may explain the 
Natuxeof our * to the Public, which 
has been pleaſed to in itſelf in pur Favour. 
We have ſhewa the general Advantages to be 
expected from its due Execution; the ancou- 
raging and — ge of thoſe who 
hor attem Thing  þetore us; 
e ; the Order we have 
obſerved ; the Diſtribpaion of the Parts; and 
our own particular — as Editots. We 
now proceed to give lar Account of 
the Manner —— Work is dee 
to be executed, 
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The Matter of our Encyclopedia muy be. 


ranged under three Heads; bia. the 
the Liberal Arts; and the Mechanic — 
We ſhall here begin with conſideriug the 
Sciences, proceed to the Liberal Arts, and 
conclude with the Mechanic Arts. 

There are numerous Books the 


vpon 
Sciences; and Treatiſes of the Liberal Arts are 


multiplied without Number; inſomuch * 
i c 
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the Republic of Letters is deluged with them: 


few Authors deliver the trub Prin- 
have ſtifled them by 
of Words, or buried them under 
affected Obſcurity. Numbers, impoſed upon 
by Authority, place a Falſhood contiguous to 
a Truth ; and — either diſcredit the Truth, 
or propagate the Falſhood. It would doubt- 
leſs be more uſeful to have had fewer Books, 


and yet very 


ciples of either. Man 


and better. 


Among all Writers we have given the Pre 
ference to ſuch as are generally allowed the 
beſt ;/ and derived our Principles of the Sci- 


| ences from them. To a clear and preciſe 


Ex n of theſe Principles, we have 
ſubjoined ſuch Examples, or Authorities, as 
have been conſtantly received. The common 
Method in Dictionaries has been vaguely re- 
ferring to Originals, or quoting them at 
but unfairly, and ſeldom diſtintly:whence 
in the different Parts of an Article, the Reader 
is at a Loſs what Author to conſult on a par- 


ticular Point, or whether he ſhould conſult 


them all; which renders the Seateh laborious, 
and the Verification tedious. This Inconve- 


nience we have ſtudied, as much as poſſible, 


to avoid, by quoting, in the Body of each 
Article, the Authors on whoſe Teſtimony we 
rely; and Fenk ng his own Words if neceſſary. 
Through the whole we compare Opinions; 
weigh —— raiſe or remove Objec- 


tions; ſometimes confiite” Errors; combat 


Prejudices or'endeavour; as much as poſſible, 
not 
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e a ly, hd Notions without B 


fending/ ex 
tion; or, — Reaſon, — 
Opinions. Where the Intereſt of Truth, or 
the Importance of the Subject, require a full 
Conſideration, we have not ſcrupled to be 
diffuſive; "always ring yy po: nd 


Entertainment. 

In the al Articles of the Sang, * 
have co to the conſtant Practice of 

item, who begin each Science with giving 

a Definition thereof. Theſe Definitions we 
ay down in as ſimple and conciſe a Manner 
as poſſible. But the Reader is not to e 
that the Definition of a Science, eſpecially of 
the abſtract Kind, can convey an Idea of it 

to thoſe who are perfectly u nacquainted with' 
thet Science. By a Science, we — m9: col- 
lective Body of — or Facts, relating to a 
| certain Object: whence it is impoſſible, by a 
Definition, to give an Idea of ſuch a Body, to 
a Perſon entirely i ignorant of what it contains, 
When we- ſay-that Arithmetic is the Science 
of the Properties of Numbers; this no more 
explains what Arithmetic is, to one who know 
nothing of that Science, than we explain the 
Philoſophers Stone, by ſaying, it is the Secret 
of making Gold. The Definition of a Science 
properly conſiſts in a particular Ex planation 
of its various _ as the Definition of a 
natural Body is a particular Deſcri of 
uus component Parts: and accordingly it ap- 
7 to us that the Definition of every 3 

ou 
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ſhould! rather be 

End, than at the A, — 

4s the ultimate Reſult af all the Notions ac- 


general Terms. But herein, as above, 
, as was ſaid 
— ömplied with a Cuſtom, which we 
—.— Power to change; nor would the 
— our Dictionary allow of it. But, 
Go ſubmit to the Pre- 
„we thought 
_ = u the Price, 6 ny 1 = 
ee the Arts and Sciences 
remote World to the Vulgar; and new IN 
veries are daily made therein : though many 
— — are given of them. We 
— — ger wer ſuch as are 
85 guard againſt ſuch as are falſe, mark their 
—— —— 
— iſeoveries, We collect Facts, compare 
| 22 , and contrive Methods, in Hopes 
2 4 Men of Genius to ſtrike out new 
of Science, and advance Knowledge, 


ay + ie where our great Predeceſſors left 
off, 


s ww £3 
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This End we to — 


off. 


ſabzoining to the Principles of the. 


Liberal 
Arts, an Account of their Riſe and Progreſi. 
And if we have been ſucceſaſul in this At- 
tempt, Men of Ingenuity need not; for the: 
future, miſemploy their Time in ſeatchi 
after Things already diſcovered. It will 
. —— 
Authors add of their own, and what 
row, in writ! — —ů— The 
likewiſe, w be better enabled * 
of Peace _ _— unmaſk . thoſe 


tages, ic was neceſſary to ive 
ach Article its ſaitable v4 


— — E lanat 
nor laui our tions: 
Ta ht neceſſary — we S 


uſed them, and ſuperfluous wherever they are 
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omitted. We have not accumulated Proofs - 


where a fingle Reaſon was ſufficient; nor 
multi them, but where the Strength 1. 
Pane on their Number, or Coineidence. 


Such Articles as regard the Elements of — 


— are executed with all poſſible Care; 

the Ground-Work, or Foundation, 
of the reſt. The Elements of a Science can 
therefore never be well laid down, ay 
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thoſe who are deep in the Science: for Ele- 
ments are a Collection of the general Principles 
that extend to the different Parts of a Science: 
and to underſtand the moſt ſuitable Manner. 
of (delivering theſe Principles, requires a 
vious 1＋ꝙ 8 of their Uſe, and various 
Application. 

Theſe ate aha: neceſſary — voaiihe we. 
had to- take; and this the Stock we had to. 
depend on. Indeed we have received addi- 
tional Treaſute; which our Undertaking owes. 
to its Felicity. Manuſcripts, have been com- 
municated to us, by Encouragers of Learning, 
and by the Learned themſelves; among whom 


ve muſt name M. Formey, Perpetual Secretary 


of the Royal Pruſſian Academy of — 
and Belles. Letters, , This [illuſtrious Acade- 
mician had projected a Dictionary like ours, 
and executed a conſiderable Partof it, which 
he has generouſly- preſented to us, and of 
which we ſhall not fail to give him the Hon- 
our. We have alſo — numerous En- 
quiries and Obſervations, which the ſeveral 
Artiſts, and Men of Learning, employed in this 


Dictionary, had already prepared; and which 


they take this Method of publiſhing. 2 
theſe are moſt of the Articles relating to 


Grammar in general, and particular; ſo that we 


may juſtly ſay, no other Work hitherto pub- 
liſhed, is ſo rich or inſtructive, with regard 
to the Rules and Uſage of the French Lan- 
guage, or the Nature, Origin, and Phi- 
loſophy of Language in general, And thus 
58011 we 
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thus we ſhall communicate to the Public a 
Fund of Learning in the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, which perhaps would otherwiſe 
never have been publiſhed, | 
| Nay, what farther contributes towards the 
Perfection of theſe two important Branches 
of Science, we have received the moſt oblig- 
ing Aſſiſtance from all Quarters: the Protec- 
tion of the Great; the Favour and Correſpond- 
ance of the Learned; public Libraries, private 
Cabinets, Collections, Papers, &c. all have 
been opened to us. Some Addreſs, and great 
Expence, obtained what could not be procured 
by Favour, Gratifications ſeldom failed to 
ſubdue the real Difficulties, or pretended 
les, of thoſe we were necelted to 
conſult, 
We are Alenia ſenſible of our Obli- 
gum to the Abbe Sallier, Keeper of the 
g's Library ; who, with- his natural Po- 
liteneſs, heightened by the Pleaſure of en- 
couragin ging 0 gr ſo great an Undertaking, permitted 
us to ſe 
his Keeping, whatever might improve, or 
grace our — — Such an 0 
Conformity to the Views of his Maſter, not 
only juffifas but even honours his Maj jeſty's 
Choice. The whole Bodyof Arts and Sciences 
cannot ſufficiently aluſtrate a Reign that favours 
them ſo highly. For our own Parts, we are 
no more than Spectators of their Progreſs, and 
act but as Hiſtorians: by tranſmitting them 
down to future Ages, Let Poſterity, upon 
I, conſulting 


ect, from among the rich Stores in 
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conſulting dur Dictionary, ſay, ſuch was then 
the State of the Politer Arts and Sciences, 
May Poſterity add their Diſcoveries to thoſe 
we have regiſtered ;* and may the Hiſtory of 
the human Mind, and its Productions, be 
continued, from Age to Age, down to the 


moſt diſtant Period of Time! May the En- 


Revolutions of diſtant Ages 


clopedia remain 'a Sanctuary, to 
human Knowledge from the Ravages and 
But ſhall we 
ume to have the Pleaſute of laying a 
Foundation for ſo great a Work? What 
an Advantage would it have been to our Fote- 
Fathers, and to us, had the Labours of the 
Ancients, the Egyptian, Chaldeans, Greeks, 
Romans, &c, been tranſmitted down in an En- 
clopzdia; and had they delivered, at the ſame 


time; the real Principles of their reſpective Lan- 


puages ? Let us do for ſucceeding _ what 
we regret was not done for us, If the An- 
cients, Who accompliſhed ſo many great 
Works, had wrote an Encyc ia; and this 
ſingle Manuſeript had eſcaped the Fate of the 
Alexandrian Library, it would have ſufficed 


to nſate the Loſs of the reſt. And fo 


much for the Sciences, and Politer Arts. 


Our Conduct in the Mechanic Arts required 


no leſs Pains and Attention. Never, perhaps, 
did fo many Diſficulties occur together; with 
fo little Aſſiſtance in Books to ſurmount them. 
Too much has been written upon the Sci- 
enoes; but too little upon moſt of the Liberal 
Arts; and ſcarce any thing at all upon the 
enn Mechanic 
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Mechanic Arts: for Authors here deliver ex- 
tremely little in proportion to the Extent and 
Fertility of the Subject. Among thoſe who have 
wrote the beſt, ſome were ſlenderly informed, 
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ſo as only to ſhew us the Neceſſity of writing 


better; others only juſt touch upon the Sub- 


jet, and treat it more like Grammarians, or 


Men of Letters, than Artiſts: others, again, 
are more explicit, and better acquainted with 
Practice, but yet ſo imperfect, that the Ope- 
rations of Artificers, and the Deſcriptions of 
their Machines, which alone are ſufficient to 
fill Volumes, make only an inconſiderable Part 


of their Writings. Chambers has added little, 


on this Head, to what he tranſlated from 
French Writers, And hence we were obliged 
to have Recourſe to Workmen themſelves: 
and accordingly applied to the beſt in Paris, 
and the Kingdom of France. We were at 
the Pains of viſiting them at their Work; to 
alk them Queſtions ; write down their In- 
formations; clear up and methodize their 
Thoughts; learn the proper Terms in their 
Arts; form them into Tables; define them; 
converſe with the Perſons who delivered us 
any Memoirs in Writing: and found it ex- 
tremely neceſſary to rectify, by long and fre- 
quent Converſations with ſome, what was but 
obſcurely, and oſten imperfectly, or even 
falſely related by others. 
are at the ſame Time Men of Learning; and 
we could name a few; but their Number is 
ſmall, as moſt Mechanics apply to their re- 

12 ſpective 


me Artiſts indeed 


CE —e— — —— 
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ſpectiwe Arts only from Neceſlity.; and work 
by Inſtinct. Scarce above one in a Hundred 
can expreſs himſclt clearly on the Inſtruments 
he employs, or the Works he produces. We 
have met with Men who worked . forty 
Years at their Trade, without knowing the 
Structure of the Machines they employed. 
With ſuch Perſons we were obliged to prac- 


tiſe the laborious ſubtile Art which Socrates 


gloried in; and have actos as Midwives to 
their Minds. 

But ſome of the Trades are ' fingular, FS 
their Ways of Working ſo delicate, that unleſs 


an Author operates at them himſelf, moves 


the Machine with his own Hands, and ſees 
the Work riſe under his Eye, he can ſcazce 
deſcribe it exactly. Hence we were, often 
obliged to procure the Machines, conſtruct 
them, fet our .own Hands to the Plough; 
ſerve as it were an Apprenticeſhip, and make 
but indifterent Work ourſelves; with a View 
of inſtructing others how to. make better. 
And by this Means we became convinced 
of the general Ignorance that prevails amongſt 
Mankind, with regard to molt of the Objects in 
common Life, and of the Difficulty of curing it. 
We are hereby enabled to ſhew, that even the 


Learned, who are beſt acquainted with their 


own Language, ſcarce underſtand the twentieth 


Part of its Words; that, though each Art has 


4 Language peculiar to itfelf, yet this Lan- 
uage is very unperfect ; that it is only by a 


Habit oi converling together that Work- 
men 
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by Means of the 


Profeics by the Ears. 


men underſtand one another; and this more 
Returns of ſimilar 
Occafions, than by the Uſe of Terms. In a 
Workſhop it is the, Occaſion that ſpeaks, ra- 
ther than the Arti and the Eye gives more 
Information than the Ear. | 

The Method we have followed-in each Act 
is this. We treat (1) of the Materials; the 
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Places where they are found; the Manner of 


preparing them; their good and bad Quali- 
ties; their different Kinds; the Operations 
— . either before, or at Time 


" (2) eee. princi pal Works made of them 
and the Manner of operating in the Production. 

(3) We give the Name, Deſcription, and 
Figure of the Utenſils, Tools, and Machines, 
both in their ſeparate Parts, and as they are 
compounded, or pu t together for Uſe ; the 
Figure or Section of the Moulds, and other 
Inſtruments, whoſe Inſide it is neceſſary 0 
know z their Profils, &c. 70 

(4) We explain and repreſent che Hand at 


Work, and the principal Operations, in one 


or more Plates; where ſometimes only che 
Hand of the Artiſt appears employed; and at 
others his entire Body in Action upon the moſt 
eſſential Part of his Art. 

(5) We collect, and with the utmoſt Ex- 
Arch define, all the peculiar Terms of each 
Art. 

But as the Want of a Habit of writing and 
of n Treatiſes on the Mechanic Arts, 

13 renders 
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renders a clear Explanation of them difficult, 
we have found an abſolute Neceſſity of illu- 
ſtrating our Work with Plates. It might be 
ſhewn, by a thouſand Examples, that a Dic- 
tionary merely conſiſting of the moſt accurate 
Definitions of Arts, would ſtill require Plates, 
to prevent 'vague and obſcure Deſcription : 
how much more neceſſary then muſt their 


Aſſiſtance be in our Encyclopedia? The 


bare View of an Object, or its Figure, may 


give more Information than Pages of Words. 


Wie employed. proper Deſigners, to take 
Draughts of the Machines, and Utenſils, 
found in Workſhops ; and have omitted no- 
thing that might contribute to give a diſtinct 


Repreſentation of them. Where a Machine 


requires particular Attention, on Account of 
its important Uſe, or the Multiplicity of its 
Parts, we begin with its ſimple, and — 
proceed to its compound State. We 


collect together, in one Figure, as many of 


the ſimple Parts as could be diſtinly ex- 


hibited; in a ſecond Figure, the ſame Parts 
are repreſented along with others; and in 
this Manner we have ſucceſſively repreſented 
the moſt. complicated Machines, without 
Confuſion, either to the Mind, or Sight. 
It is ſometimes neceſſary to riſe, from the 
Work produced to a Confideration of the 
Machine; and at others to deſcend from the 
Knowledge of the Machine to that of the 
Work. Under the Article Axr the Reader 
will find ſome Reflections on the —_— 
| . 0 
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of theſe Methods; with the proper Oxcaſion 
of — them, _ prong he ener ch.one to 


All Men wing * 1425 in a. 
which their own Minds preſent more clearly 
than Words can do. There are alſo Objects 
ſo familiar, that it would be ridiculous to give 
Drawings 


gures could uſcfully — them. In the 
two firſt Caſes, we truſt to the Reader's Un- 
derſtanding, and Experience; and in the laſt, 
we refer to the Object itſelf. There is a pro- 
per Medium in all Things: and we endeavour 
to obſerve it. To treat any one Art at full 
Length, and give it all the poſſible Plates, 
might alone require numerous Volumes. It 
would be needleſs to repreſent in Plates all 
the different States through which a Piece of 


Iron paſſes before it is brought into a Needle. 


The whole Proceſs indeed of every Artiſt 
muſt be circumſtantially deſcribed ; but we 


of them: whilft the Mechanic 
Arts have others ſo complicated, that no Fi- 
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deſign our Figures only to repreſent the moſt 


momentous Actions, or Addreſs, of the Artiſt, 
in thoſe Niceties of the Operation, which 
are eaſy to draw, but very difficult to explain 


by Words. We chiefly confine our Plates 


to eſſential Circumſtances ; which when once 
well repreſented, neceſſarily. ſhew the reſt. 
We do not place Crofſes the whole Length 


of a Road; but only in ſuch Places, where 
the Traveller might be apt to miſtake his 
Nu. | 


I 4 Ar 
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Aſter all, it is Practice, and manual Ope- 
ration, not Books, that makes an Artiſt. But 
Artiſts will find in our Dictionary many 
Views which perhaps they might not other- 
wiſe have 1 en and numerous Obſervations 
which might have coſt them many Years 
Labour to make. We preſent to the diligent 
Reader what he might have learned from 
Artiſts, by ſeeing them employed at their 
Work; and to Artiſts, what it were to be 
wiſhed they would learn from Philoſophy, 


In order to perfe& their Works. 


We have obſerved the like Method, and 
Oeconompy, in our Figures, and Plates, — 
to the Liberal Arts and Sciences, as in thoſe 
of the Mechanic Arts; but could not reduce 
the whole to leſs than Six Hundred. The two 
Volumes which theſe Plates will make, is an 
extremely uſeful Part of the Work; as we 


hall annex an Explanation of each Plate on 


the oppoſite Page, with References to the re- 
ſpective Articles of the Dictionary whereto 


it belongs. Thus a Reader opening a Volume 


of the Plates, and ſeeing a Machine that raiſes 
his Curioſity, ſuppoſe a Powder-Mill, Paper- 
Mill, Silk-Mill, Sugar-Mill, Sc. on the o 

poſite Page he finds Fig. 50, 51, or 60, Cc. 


 Powgder-Mill, Paper-Mill, Sill-Mill, Sugar- 


Mill, &c. with a ſuccinct Explanation of 
theſe Machines, and References to the Ar- 
ticles, Powper, PAPER, SILK, SUGAR, &c. 
The Engraving will correſpond with the 
Perfection of the Deſigns; and we "_ "= 
tes 
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Plates of our Encyclopedia will ſurpaſs thoſe 
of the Engliſb Dictionary, as much in Beauty, 
as in Number. Mr. Chambers's Work has 
thirty ; the original Propoſals for a Tranſla- 
tion of that Work promiſed one hundred and 
twenty; and we ſhall give atleaſt fix hundred, 
It is no Wonder the Work ſhould grow under 
our Hands. The Deſign, is immenſe ; and 
we by no Means preſume to have. finiſhed it. 
_ Notwithſtanding all the Aſſiſtances and 
Labours above-mentioned, we frankly declare, 
in the Name of our Collegues, and of our- 
ſelves, that we are ready always to acknow- 
ledge our own Inſufficiency ; and deſirous of 
receiving farther Information, We ſhall with 
Gratitude receive the Communication of any 
new Lights, and readily conform to them: 
ſo much are. we perſuaded that the ultimate 
Perfection of an Encyclopedia is the Work 
of Ages. Such a Work has required ſome 
Centuries to ſet it on Foot ; and- more are 
required to complete it, We ſhall content 
ourſelves with having contributed to lay the 
Foundation. | 
We ſhall always enjoy the internal Satiſ- 
faction of having ſpared no Pains to ſucceed. 
As a Proof of it, we have done ſeveral Parts 
of the Arts and Sciences no leſs than thrice 
over: and cannot here omit mentioning, 
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to the Honour of the Bookſellers concerned 


in the Work, that they readily complied with 
whatever was propoſed for perfecting it. The 
joint Concurrence of ſo many . 
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and improving of human Knowledge; 


Preſarcs by the Editors. 
the Abilities of the the mutual 
Aſſiſtanee of all the Aſſociates, the Emula- 
tion of the Editors, and the Compliance of the 
= ae} moſt needs nee a fuitable 

ffect 

From the whole it Gebe ehen cur Weak 
treats of the Arts and Sciences, without ſup- 
poſing any previous Knowledge of them in 
the Reader; that it delivers the moſt uſeful 
Knowledge i in every Subject; and that the 
Articles mutually explain and illuſtrate each 
other, without any Confufion arifing from 
the Alphabetical Order obſerved. And _ 

we erate, y infer, that - Encyclo 

the Place of a Li 
—— . — to Men of Library 
— he i gon lat Sciences which make the 
je of their —_— that it will 
lain the true Principles of Thin point 
ond their Relations ; 25 in the 8 


by increaſing the Numbers oſ the truly Learned, 
of excellent Artiſts, and judicious Admirers, 
diffuſe many new Advantages over the Nation. 


Nothing farther remains but letting the 


Public wie the learned Names it is no leſs 
obliged to, for this Work, than to us. In 
mentioning of them, we ſhall, as nearly as 


poſſible, obſerve the Encyelopædiac Order of 


the Subjects they have reſpectively charged 
themſelves with. We chuſe this Method, 
to avoid the Appearance of giving any Prece- 


dency in Merit or Diſtinction. The Articles 


belonging 
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ng to each are marked in the of 
the Work, by particular Letters, of which 
the Reader will find a Liſt at the Beginning 
of the Work. 5 "7 net 
The Natural Hiſtory we owe to Mr. Dau- 
benton, Doctor of Phyſie, and Member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Keeper and 
Demonſtrator of the Cabinet of Natural 
Hiſtory, This Cabinet is an immenſe” Col- 
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lection, made with great judgment and Ac- 


curacy ; and in ſuch able Hands cannot fail of 
being carried to the greateſt Perfection. Mr. 
Daubenton is the worthy Collegue of Mr. Buf- 
fon, in that great Work upon Natural Hiſtory, 
the three firſt Volumes whereof are 

bliſhed, and quickly paſſed through three 
Ficceflive Editions, The Public waits for 
the reſt with Impatience. In the Mercury 
for the Month of March 1751, we inferted 
the Article Bx E, which Mr. Daubenton drew 
up for our Encyclopedia : and the general 
Succeſs that Article met with, engaged us to 
publiſh, in the ſecond Volume of the Mercury 
for June 17 51, the Article AoaTE. It appears 
by this Article, how far Mr. Daubenton is 
capable of enriching out Work with Remarks, 
and new Diſcoveries, in the Part he has 


undertaken : and, with what Elegance and Ac- 


curacy he can repreſent Things already known, 
appears in the Article Bee. 

The Theohogy is the Work of Mr. I Abbe 
Mallet, Doctor of Divinity, of the Facul- 


ty of Paris, of the Houſe and Society of 


Naxarre, 
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Navarre, aud Regius Profeſſor of Theology 
at Paris, His — and Merit alone, 
without any Application from himſelf, pro- 
cured him the Chair he fills. This, in the 

reſent Age, is no ſmall Encomium. Mr. 
[Abbe ale is likewiſe Author of all the 
Articles upon Ancient and Modern Hiſtory : a 
Subject with which he is exceedingly well 
uainted; as will appear by his curious and 
important Work of this Kind, now preparing 


for the Preſs, But the Reader will obſerve 


that the Hiſtorical Articles in our Work, do 
not extend to the Names of Kings, learned 
Men, or Nations, which are the particular 
Object of _— s Dictionary; and would 
have ſwelled ours to nearly double the Bulk. 
We are obliged to Mr. I Abbe Mallet for all 
the Articles belonging to Poetry, Eloquence, 
and Literature, in general. He has already 
publiſhed two Books of this Kind, full of 
uſeful and judicious Reflections. One is his 
Eſſay upon the Study of the Belles Lettres; 
and the other his Principles for Sugying 
the Poets. Theſe Particulars ſhew 
highly ſerviceable Mr. I Abbe Mallet has been 
to this Encyclopedia, by his extenſive Know- 
ledge and great Variety of Talents, 
The Articles on Grammar are by Mr. 


DuMaxrsais, whoſe Name alone is ſufficient 


to recommend them, | BY | 

The Metaphyfics, / Logic, and Ethics, are 
done by Mr. I Abbe von; a profound Meta- 
phyſician, and, which is ſtill more extraordi- 
nary, 
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naty, an exceeding clear Writer; as the Reader 
may judge by thoſe. Articles of his which 
occur in this firſt Volume, and among others, 
by the Article AcT; to which we refer, not 
as being better than the reſt, but becauſe 
being ſhort, it ſhews at once the Soundneſs 
of Mr. V Abbe Tons Philoſophy, and the 
Clearneſs and Accuracy of his Metaphyſics. 
Mr. l' Abbe Peſtre,- who, for his Learning 
and Merit, is a worthy Second to Mr. l' Abbe 
Yoon, aſſiſted him in ſeveral of the Articles 
on Morality, We chearfully embrace this 

F of acquainting the Public that 

Mr, VAbbe Yvon, in Conjunction with Mr. 
L' Abbé Prages, are now preparing a Work 
upon the Subject of Religion: a Work ſo 
much the more valuable, as it is performed 
by two intelligent Philoſophers. 
Lau by Mr. Touſſaint, Advocate in 
Parliament, and Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belles Letters of Prufia: 
a Title for which he is obliged to his exten- 
five Knowledge, and extraordinary Talents in 
Writing; which have gained him great Repu- 
tation in the Republic of Letters, 
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Heraldry by Mr. Ei dous, formerly Engi- 


neer to the Armies of his Catholic Majeſty 

The Republic of Letters is indebted to him 
for the Tranſlations of ſeveral excellent Books 
of different Kinds, 


The Arithmetic, and elementary Parts of 


Geometry, were reviewed by Mr. Abbe de 
la Chappelle, Cenſor Royal ; and _— 
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of the Royal of London, His Inſtitu- 
tions of Geometry, and his Tyreatiſe 4 Ga 
Sections, juſtify; by by their Succe 
probation given of them by the Royal Aae 
my of Sciences. 
The Articles of Fortification, Taftics, and 
the Military Art in |, are done. 
Mr. Le Blond, Profeſſor of Mathernatics to 
the Pages of the King's grand Equerry. He 
is well known to the Public by ſeveral Works 


juſtly eſteemed, and among others his Ele- 

ments 0 of Fortification, often reprinted; and by 

his Eſſa my Caſtrametation, his Elements of 

—_ Sieges, and his Arithmetic and 

e. Officers, which the Academy £4 
approved of, 

**. Mr, Gouſſier, who is 


well verſed in all the Parts of Mathema- 
5 and Natural Philoſophy ; and to whom 
this Work has many Obligations, as will ap- 
pear hereafter, 

Gardening and Hydraulits by Mr. D' Argen- 
ville, \ Counſellor to the King, Maſter in 
Ordinary of his Chamber of Accounts at 
Paris, Fellow of the 
London and Montpellier, 


of the Academ 


of Arches at Rome, He is Author of a 


entitled, The Theory and Practice of Garden- 
ing. tegetber with a' Treatiſe f Hydraulics. 
The Merit and acknowledged Uſefulneſs of 
this Work appear by its _— undergone 
four Editions P at Fans, and two Tranflations, 
one into Engliſh, and the other into af 
ulc 


al Societies of 
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Dutch, As this Work regards elegant 
Gardens, and as the — 4 only conſidets 
Hydraulics with Relation to Gardens; he has 

both theſe Subjects in the Bucy- 
clpadia, and confidered all Sorts of Gardens, 
for Fruit, Plants, Pulſe, &c. He has: alſo 
added a new Method of Trees; and 
new Figures of his own Invention. IIe has 


likewiſe enlarged his Hydraulics, and deſerib= 


Europe for raiſin 
Water; with the Ways of making Sluices 


D' Argenville is otherwiſe very well known 
to the Public by ſeveral Works of different 
Kinds, among others by his Natural Hiftory 
explained 7 in tuo of its PRO Parts, 12 
and Conc The Succeſs of the 
firſt Part of this Hi ory obl; 
to give a ſecond ſoon, w will treat In 
Minerals. | 

Navigation by Mr. Bellin, Cenfor Royal, 
and Engineer in Ordinary to the Marine, By 
this Gentleman's Labours we are poſſeſſed of 
ſeveral Sea-Charts, which have been very well 
received by Pilots and competent Judges 
It will appear by our Plates — to 
Navigation, that he is very well e 
with that uſeful Branch of Knowledge - 

Clocl-Mort and the Deſcription. of Aftro- 


nomical Inſiruments are done by Mr. J. B. 4% 


Roy, Son to the famous Julian le Roy, To 
the Inſtructions he received from his Father, 
lo much eſteemed throughout Europe, - 


and other Works belonging to Water. Mr. 


the Author 


* 
_ —— . ¶ ¶——— — — 
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has added great Attainments in Mathematics, 
Natural Philoſophy, and Polite 3 

Anatomy and'P hyfiology by Mr. Tarim, I, 
tor df Phyſic; whoſe. Works on this Subject 
are known and approved by the 1 
Phyſic, the Materia Medica, and Pharm 
by Mr. de Vandeneſſe, Doctor Regent of 
Faculty of Phyſic at Paris; and very well 
verſed in the Theory and Practice of his Art. 

Surgery by Mr. Louis, Graduate Surgeon, 
Demonſirator Royal at the College of St. Cam, 
and Co Counſellor for Extracts of 
the Royal Academy of Surgery. Mr. Louis, 
though young, being highly eſteemed by the 
moſt eminent of his Profeſſion, had the Chir. 
rurgical Part of this Dictionary aſſigned him 
by the Choice of Mr. de la Peyronie; to whom 
Surgery is under great Obligations, as well as 
our Encyclopadia, for procuring Mr. Louis to 
aſſiſt in advancing them both. 

Chemiſtry by Mr. Malouin, Doctor Regent 
of the Faculty of Phyſic at Paris; Cenſor 
Royal, and Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences; Author of a Treatiſe of Chemiſtry, 
which has gone through two Editions, and 
of one upon Medicinal Chemiſiry, which has 
given great Satisfaction both to the French 
and Foreigners. 

Painting, Sculpture, and Engraving, by Mr. 
Landois ; who, along with the Knowledge of 
theſe beautiful Arts, has a ready Genius, and 
a Talent for Writing. | 


Architefure 
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erected at Paris by his Direction; and others 
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Architecture by Mr. Blondel, an Architect 
celebrated on Account of the many Buildings 


deſigned by him, and executed by ſeveral 
Sovereign Princes; but particularly -for his 
Treatiſe on the Decoration of Edifices, the 
Plates whereof were engraved by himſelf, and 
are greatly eſteemed, We are indebted to 
him for the laſt Edition of Daviler, and three 
Volumes of French Architecture, containing 
ſix hundred Plates ; which three Volumes will 


be followed by five more. His Regard to the 


public Advantage, and his Deſire of improv- 
ing the Arts in France, induced him to open, 
in the Year 1744, a School of Architecture, 
which was ſoon filled. Here Mr. Blondel, 
beſides inſtructing his Pupils in Architecture, 
employed 2 Perſons to teach Mathema- 
tics, Fortification, Perſpective, Stone-Cutting, 
Painting, Sculpture, and other Arts relating 
to Architecture: ſo that in every Reſpe& we 


could not have choſe a better for our 


Encyclopædia. 
Mr. Rouſſeau, of Geneva, already mentioned 
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as an acute Philoſopher, and a Maſter of 


the Theory and Practice of Mufic, has given 
us the Articles belonging to this Science. 
Some Years ago he publiſhed a Diſſertation 
upon modern Muſic ; with a new Kind of No- 
tation, which perhaps wants nothing to re- 
commend its Uſe ; if we were not prejudiced 
in Favour of an old one. | 


K Beſides 
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| Beſides the learned Contributorsabove-named, 


there are others who have furniſhed us with 
entire Articles of great Conſequence ; for which 
we ſhall not neglect to our Acknow- 


. be Monnier, Fellow of the Royal Aca- 
demies of Sciences at Paris and Berlin, of 
the Royal Society of London, and Phyſician 
in Ordinary to his Majeſty at Sr. Germain-en- 
Laye, preſented us the Articles upon the 

one and Electricity; two important 
Subjects, which he haz ſucceſsfully ſtudied ; 
and delivered excellent Memoirs upon ; 
to the Academy of Sciences. The Reader 
will find it obſerved that the Articles Aimant 
and Aiguille aimantte, Loadſtone and touched 


ledoements. 


Needle, in this firſt Volume, are entirely the 


Work of this Author; and we ſhall give the 
ſame Notice under all the Articles of his in 
the ſucceeding Volumes. | 
Mr. de Cabuſac, of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres at Montauban, Author of the Zeneide, 
which the Public ſo frequently ſees and ap- 
lauds on the French Theatre; and of the 
Feſtivals of Cupid. and Hymen, and ſeveral 
other Performances, which have met with 
great Applauſe upon the Lyric Theatre, gave 


us the Articles Ball, Dance, Opera, Decora- 


tion, and ſeveral others relating to theſe four: 


and we ſhall be careful to appriſe the Public 
of every one he ſhall oblige us with. In the 


ſecond Volume comes the Article Ball, where 


he makes ſuch curious Enquiries, and uſeful 


— Obſer- 
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Mr. Alembert has either drawn up or re- 
viewed - 5 Articles of Mathematics and 
Natural Philgſaply, that do not depend upon 
the Parts dy mentioned; and furniſh- 
ed ſome ſew Articles in the other Branches 
of Science. In the Articles of Tranſcendental 


Mathematics he has particularly endeavoured 


to ſhew the ge Nature of Methods ; 
to point out the beſt Books, where the moſt 
important Particulars in every Subject may 
be found, that were not fit to enter our 
Encyclopedia ; to clear up what ſeemed but 
imperfectly, or ſcarce at all illuſtrated before ; 
and, as far as poſſible, to give accurate and 
ſimple Metaphyſical Principles in all Caſes. 
A Specimen of his Manner appears in this 


147 
Obſervations, as ſhew how thoroughly he 
has ſtudied the Lyric Theatre, , 


_ — co vr — — : OOO. — 


Volume, under the Articles Mion, Appli- 


cation, Arithmetic, &c, 
But the Province of Mr. Diderot is more 


laborious ; he being Author of the moſt ex- 


tenſive and im nt Part of this Dictionary; 
a Part the moſt wanted by the Public, and 
moſt difficult to execute; viz. the Hiſtory 
of Arts. This Hiſtory Mr. Diderot drew up 
from Memoirs communicated to him, either 
by Workmen, or Lovers of the Arts, whoſe 
Names we ſhall mention below ; or from the 
verbal and ocular Information of Artificers 
employed at their Work, or Handicraftſ- 
men, which he took the Trouble of examin- 
ing, and ſometimes — Models to be _ 
2 o 
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of their Engines and Apparatus, that he might 
ſtudy them more at his Leiſure, To this 
complicated Undertaking, which he executed 
with great Exactneſs, he hath added another 
no leſs conſiderable, b/ fupplying, in different 
Parts of our Work, an immenſe Number of 
Articles that were wanting. He applied him 
ſelf to the Taſk with a Difintereſlcaneſs that 

does Honour to Learning; and a Zeal de- 
ſerving the Acknowledgement of all Well- 
withers to Science; but particularly of the 
Gentlemen Aſſociates in this Work; This 
ſingle Volume may witneſs what a Number 
of Articles the whole is indebted to this Gen- 
tleman for: ſome of which are extenſive, as 
Acier, Sr Ext, Aiguille, NEEDLE, Ardoiſe, 
SLATE, ANATOMY, Ad IMAL, AGR1CUL- 
TURE, Cc. The Succeſs of the Article ArT, 
which - he' publiſhed ſeparate, ſome Months 
ago, encouraged him to labour the reſt; 
which the Public may be aſſured are no 
way infetior, though upon different Subjects. 
It is needleſs to anſwer the unjuſt Objec- 
tions which ' ſome Gentlemen have made 


to this Article, as if it were too ſubtile 


and metaphyſical. - Perſons unaccuſtomed to 
think upon Subjects that require Attention, 
are hete no competent judges. An Article 
that has a general and abſtract Term for its 
Object, cannot be properly treated without 
having Recourſe to philoſophical Principles; 
which are always attended with Difficulties 
to the Unphiloſophical. Though —_— we. 

ave 


Y refate &y.the Editors, | 
have, with Pleaſure, ſaund wapy Gentlemen, 
who perfectly underſtand this Article. And 
as to thaſe who have cenſured it, we with 
they may have no greater Reaſon to cenſure 
the other Articles of our Wen chat 
treat upon ſimilar Subjects. 

Many, without furniſhing vs with entire 
Articles, have greatly aſſiſted in the Work: 
we have already mentioned Mr. * Abbe Saber, 
and Mr. Formey, _ 

Count Heronville de Claye, Lieutenant- Ge- 
neral of the King's Armies, and Inſpector- 

General of the = — whoſe Know- 
ledge in the Art of War has not hindered 
him from happily cultivating Letters and the 
Sciences, has preſented us with very cutious 
Memoirs, upon Minerolagy; many of the 
Works being repreſented in Relie uo, as the 
making of Copper, Alum, green and' blue 
Vitridl, &c, in fourteen Pieces. We are alſo 
obliged to him for his Memoirs upon. Kale/eed, 
Madder, &c. belonging to the Art of Dying. 

Mr, Falconet, Conſulting Phyſician: to the 
King, and Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Belles Lettres, who poſſeſſes a Library as ex- 
tenſive as his Knowledge in the Sciences, and 
converts it to a ſtill nobler Purpoſe by obliging 
Men of Learning with the free and full Utr 
of it; has afforded us all the Aſſiſtance we 
could "with for, This Gentleman, with his 
vaſt Erudition, happy Genius, and philoſo- 
phical Turn, has been pleaſed to reviſe ſevetal 
of our Articles; and to aſſiſt us with neceſlary 
Lights and uſeful Inſtructions, 

„ Mr. du 
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a6 a Philoſopher, 
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. Mr. du Pin, Fermier-General, remarkable 
for his Love of Learning, and the Public 
Good, procured us all the neceſſary Inform- 
ation belonging to the Salt-works, 

Mr. Morand, who does ſo much Honour 
to Surgery at Paris, and to the ſeveral Aca- 
demies of which he is Member, has commu- 
nicated many important, Obſervations ; one 
of which occurs in this Volume, under the 
Article ARTERIOTOMY. | 

Mefſheurs Prades and Yoon, whom we 
have already mentioned with Approbation, 
have furniſhed ſeveral Memoirs relating to 
the Hiſtory of Philoſophy ; and ſome upon 
Religion, ; | 

Mr, V Abbe Peſtrẽ has communicated 
ſome. Memoirs upon Philoſophy ; which we 
ſhall take Care to diſtinguiſh in the ſucceed- 
No xe. Deflond: . of 

r. s, former mmi 
the Marine, furniſhed — — roy Re- 
marks relating to that Subject. The Re- 
putation this Author has acquired by the 
different Works he has publiſhed, may well 
raiſe a Curioſity for any Thing done by his 
Hand. 

Mr. le Roman, Chief Engineer of the Iſland 
of Grenade, gave us all the neceflary Infor- 
mation relating to the Sugar-Works; and an 
Account of ſeveral other Works and Machines, 
which, in the Courſe of his Travels, he had 
Opportunities -of obſerving and examining 


Mr, Venelle, 
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Mr. Yenelle, who is extremely well verſed 
both in Natural Philoſ hy, and Chemi- 
ſtry, upon which he preſented ſome excel- 
lent Memoirs to the Academy of Sciences; 
has communicated to us many uſeful and i im- 
portant Diſcoveries in Mineralogy. 

Mr, Gonſſier, already mentioned on the Ar- 


57 


ticle of Stone- cutting, who, beſides his great 


Skill in Mechanics, is an excellent Deſi gner, 
gave Mr. Diderot the Draughts of ſeveral In- 
ſtruments, and their Explanations. He has 
alſo beſtowed particular Pains upon the Fi- 
gures for our Encyclopedia ; having himſelf 


drawn the moſt of them, and — the 


reſt: he gave us ſtringed Inſtruments in 
general, and that vaſt Machine the Organ, 
al the Parts whereof he has deſcribed from 
the Memoirs of Mr. Thomas, his Aﬀſociate i in 
that Work. 

Mr. Rogeau, an able Profeſſor of Mathe- 
matics, furniſhed us with Materials upon the 
Carnage, and ſeveral Figures which were 
either drawn or reviſed by himſelf, 

It may well be ſuppoſed that with regard 
to Printing and Bookſelling, the aſſociated 


Bookſellers, concerned in this Work, have 


given us all the Aſſiſtance we could defire. 
Mr. Prevoſt, Inſpector of the Glaſs-works, 
gave the neceſſary Information in _ im- 
portant Art of Glaſs. * 
The Article of Brewing is drawn op from 
Memoir of Mr. Longchamp, who could not 
be diverted from the Buſineſs of his „ 
K 4 y 
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by a conſiderable Fortune, and a great Cipa- 


city for Learning. 
Mr, Buiſſon, Manufacturer at Lyons, and 


formerly Inſpector of the Manufactures, gave 


Lace Trade; the Particulars whereof are 


us his Memoirs upon Dying, Chthiery, and 
the making of rich Stuffs ; the manufacturing 
of Silk, inding, quilling, throwing, milling, 
&c. together with Obſervations upon the 
Arts thereto relating, as the Gilding of Silver, 
Gold-beating, Wire-drawing, Spinning, &c. 

Mr. la Bafſee furniſhed the Articles of the 


only underſtood by thole employed in 1 the 
Bu ſineſs. | 

Mr. Douet contributed his utmoſt to ac- 
int us with the Art of making Gauze, 
which is his Profeſſion. 

Mr. Barrat, an excellent Stocking-Weaver, 
ſeveral Times took to Pieces, and put together, 
his admirable Machine, in the Preſence of 
Mr. Diderot; and gave the proper Informa- 
tion relating to his Trade. 

Meſſieurs Bonnet and Laurent, Manufac- 
turers in Silk, put up and worked, in the Pre- 
ſence of Mr, Diderot, their Loom for Velvet, 
&c. and one for Brocade. The Particulars 
appear under the Article VELvET. 

Mr. Papillion, a famous Carver in Mood, 
delivered us a Memoir upon the Hiſtory and 
Practice of his Art. 


Mr. Fournier, an excedding good Leiter- 
Founder, oe us a Memoir __ the Caſting 
of * F | 


Mr, Favre 
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Mr. Favre gave us Memoirs upon Fun- 
Works, Lock-Smithery, Foundery, Cafting of 
Cannon, &c. in which he is very well verſed. 
Mr. Mallet, Pewterer, at Melun, has given 

us a complete Account of his Art. 

Mr. Hill, an Engliſiman, communicated 
to us an Engliſb Glaſi-Houſe, in Relievo; with 
all the Iuſtruments and neceſſary Explana- 
tions belonging thereto, ; 21111 BA 

Meſſieurs Puifieux, Charpentier, Mabile, 
and de Vienne, aſſiſted Mr. Diderot in the de- 
ſcribing of ſeveral Arts. Mr. Eidous drew. up 
all the Articles of Farriery, and the Manage; 
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and Mr. Arnauld of Senlis, thoſe of Hunting 


and Fiſhing. 2”), 
To conclude, many public-ſpirited Perſons 
gave Mr. Diderot Inſtructions in the Articles 


of Slate-Work, Forging, Foundery, Recaſting, 


Refining, &c. but moſt of theſe Perſons being 
abſent, we were not at Liberty to publiſh 
their Names without their Conſent; but are 
ready to do it upon the leaſt Intimation of its 
being agreeable, The Names of others may 
have eſcaped our Memory. And as to thoſe 
whoſe Communication we have made no uſe 
of, we thought it needleſs to mention them. 

We publiſh this firſt Volume at the preciſe 
Time we promiſed. The ſecond Volume 1s 
already in the Preſs; and we hope the Public 
will not be made to wait for the reſt, nor the 


Volumes of Plates: nothing will prevent us 


from keeping our Word, but the Want of 
Life, Health, or Repoſe. We alſo advertiſe, 
in the Name of the aſſociated — 

at 
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that in Caſe of a ſecond Edition, the Addi- 
tions and Corrections will be delivered, in a 


| ſeparate Volume, to the Purchaſers of the 


firſt, Thoſe who are pleaſed to give us any 
Aſſiſtance in carrying on the remaining Part 
of this Work, ſhall be mentioned at the Be- 
ginning of each Volume, | 


And thus much we had to ſay of this vaſt 
Collection; which appears with Circumſtances 
that may well intereſt the Public in its Favour: 
vz. the Impaticnce with which it has been 
expected; the Difficulties that have retarded 
it ; the Obligations we lay under of taking 
the Labour of Editors upon ourſelves ; the 
Zeal wherewith we have ſubmitted to the 
Office, as if it had been our own Choice; 
the Applauſe which the Deſign has met with 
from good Subjects; the numerous Aſſiſtances 
of all Kinds which we have received; the 
Protection of the Government; powerful and 
feeble Enemies, who have in vain endeavoured 
to ſtifle-the Work in its Birth ; and Authors, 


who, without Cabal or Intrigue, look for no 


other Reward of their Induſtry, than the Sa- 
tisfa&tion of ſerving their Country, 

We defire not to compare this Dictionary 
with others; we acknowledge with Pleaſure 


that they have all been uſeful to us? and 


would not diſcredit any one's Labour. We 
ſubmit our Work to the Judgment of thoſe 
who read ; and diſtinguiſh ſuch from Judges 
who only talk. 
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ANALYTICAL | 

TABLE, or PLAN, 
s ' OF 81344944 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


HYSICAL Objects act upon the Senſes. 
P The Impreſſions of theſe Objects excite 


Perceptions in the Mind. The Mind em- 
ploys itſelf upon theſe Perceptions three dif- 
ferent Ways, according to its three principal 
Faculties; viz, Memory, Reaſoning, and 
Imagination. The Mind either takes a pure 
and ſimple Review of its Perceptions by Me- 
mory; or it examines, compares, and di 
them by Reaſoning; or elſe entertains itſelf 
with imitating, or reſembling them, by Ima- 
gination. And hence ariſes a juſt, and gen 
Diſtribution of human Knowledge, into (4 
Hiflory, which relates to Memory; (2) Phi- 
hſophy, which is the Produce of Reaſoning z 
and (3) Poetry, which flows from the Ima- 


gination, | | 
ME MOR ; 
| | From whence proceeds 


NN 


His rok y relates Facts, which either re» 
gard God, Man, or Nature, The Facts regard- 


ing 
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ing God, belong to Sacred Hiſtory; the Facts 


where the Relation precedes the Event. 


regarding Man, belong to Civil Hiftory ; and 
the Facts regarding Nature, belong to Natural 
Bite, ra x 
1s” oR TY... 

I. SAcRED, II. Crvit, III. NATURAL. 


I. Sacred Hi1isToryY is divided into Reli- 
gious, or Eccleſiaſtical; and the Hiftory of Prophecies, 


1 


II. CI VII HISTORY is a Branch of Univer. 
fal Hiſtory, to whoſe Truſt are committed the 


Examples of Antiquity, the Revolutions of 
Things, the Foondations of Civil Prudence, the 


Names and Reputations of Men. This is divided, 
according to its Objects, into proper Civil Hiſtory, 
and Literary Hiſtor p. 

The Sciences are the Produce of Reflection, 
and the natural Light. of Mankind. Chancellor 
Bacon had therefore Reaſon to ſay, in his admi- 
rable Work de s S augmentis Scientiarum, 
that the Hiſtory of the World, without the Hiſtory 
of Learning, is like the Statue of Polypheme, with · 
out its Eye. Civil Hiſtory, proper, may be ſub- 
divided into Memoirs, Antiquities, and Complett 


| 7 As Civil Hiſtory is the Repreſentation 
of Times 


paſt, 8 are damaged Sketches 
thereof; and Complete Hiſtory a Copy drawn 
from Memoirs. 


III. The Diſtribution of Na Tur AL HisTorY 
ariſes. from the Difference of the Facts of Na- 
ture, proceeding from her different States. For 
Nature is either uniform, and purſues a regular 
"Courſe, as is generally the Cafe in the heavenly 
Zadies, Animals, Vegetables, &c. or ſhe ſeems — 
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be turned aſide, or driven out of her ordinary 


Courſe, as in the Production of Monfers ; or put 


under Conſtraint, and bent to various Uſes, as in 
the Aris, So that Nature — every Thing 
either in her ordinary regular Courſe, or in her 
Aberrations, or as ſhe is potted: The Productions 
of Uniform Nature conſtitute the firſt Part; her 
Errors or Aberrations the ſecond z and the Uſes 
to which ſhe is applied conſtitute the third Part 
of Natural Hiſtory, 

It is needleſs to enlarge upon the Advan 
of the Hiſtory of Uniform Nature : but the 
ſtory of her Aberrations ſhews the Tranſition — 
monſtrous Productions to the Wonders of Art; 
or how ſhe may be put out of her Courſe, or 
brought back to it again; and particularly teaches us 
to correct the Depravity of too general Propoſitions, 

The Hiſtory of Nature lee to different Uſes 
may be conſidered as a Branch of Civil Hiſtory , 
for Art, in general, is the Induſtry of Man ap- 

lied, either from Neceſſity, or Luxury, to the 
Productions of Nature. And this Application 
can only be made by bringing natural Bodies to- 
gether, or taking them aſunder: | accordingly 
Man can here act no farther than as he is able to 
bring Natural Bodies together, or take them a- 
funder, 

The Hiſtory of yh 0 Nature is divided, ac- 
cording to its principal „ into (1) the 
Hi Rory of the Heavenly By ies, their Motions, 
ſenſible Appearances, &c. without accounting for 
their Cauſes by Syſtems, Hypotheſes, &c. but 
— * them only as Phænomena. (2) The 
Hiſtory Meteors; as Winds, Rains, Storms, 
T, 4 Auroræ boreales, &c. (3) The Hiftory 


of the Land and Sea; viz. Mountains, Rivers, 
Currents, 
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Currents, Flux and Reflux, Sands, Lands, Foreſts, 
Landis, Continents, &c. (4) The Hiſtory of Mi. 


| herals;, the Hiſtory of Vegetables; the Hiſtory 


of Animals: whence ariſes (5) the Hiſtory of the 

Elements; or the apparent Nature, ſenſible Effefts, 

Motions, &c. of Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, 
The Hiftory of monſtrous Produftions is divi- 


ſible in the ame Manner, Nature may produce 


Prodigies in the Heavens, in the Air, on or be- 
low the Surface of the Earth, at the Bottom of 


the Sea, &c, either particularly or univerſally, 


The Hiſtory of the Applications of Nature is as 


_ extenſive as the various Uſes to which Mankind 


apply all the Natural Productions, in Arts, Trades, 
and Manufactures, Every Effect of human In- 
duſtry may be referred to ſome Production of 
Nature. Under the Heads of Gold and Silver, 
come all the Arts of Minting, Gold- Beating, Gold- 
r Vire- Drawing. Flatting, Gilding, &c. 
under Precious Stones, come the Arts of the 
Lapidary, Diamond - Cutter, Feweller, Seal- Engraver, 
gc. under Iron, come Foundery, Forging, Smithery, 
Armoury, Gun-Smithery, Cutlery, &c. under Glais, 
come the Art of Glaſs, Plate-Glaſs, Looking- 
Glaſs, Window Glaſs, &c. Under Skins, come 
the Arts of the Tanner, Skinner, Furrier, &c. 
Under Wool and Silk come the Arts of Spinning, 
Milling, Throwing, Bed- Lace, Buttons, Velvet, 
Sattin, Damast, Bracades, Luſtrings, &c. Under 
Earth, come Pottery, Delſt-Ware, Porcelain, &c. 
Under Stones, come the Mechanic Part of Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Stucco, &c. Under Wood, come 
Cabinet- Makers, Carpenters, Inlayers, Vaneerers, 
&c; and ſo of all other Materials, and the reſt of 
the Arts, being, in Number, upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty. We have already ſhewn how we 
propoſe to treat of each in our Dictionary. ** 
| uc 
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Such is the Hiſtorical 7 — of human Know- 
„ with regard to the Memory; and ought to 
2 Materia prima of Philoſophers. 


RE ASOMN, whence PHILOSOPHY. 


PRHILOSs OHV, or that Part of human 
Knowledge relative to Reaſon, is very exten- 
five, There is ſcarce an Object perceived by 
the Senſes, but Reflection has made a Science 
of it. In the Multiplicity of theſe Objects 
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there are ſome, which, by their Importance, 


require particular Attentiog, in order to pre- 
vent endleſs Search; and to which all the 
Sciences may be referred. Theſe principal 
Objects are (1) God; to the Knowledge of 
whom Man raifes himſelf, by teflecting 
upon Natural and Sacred Hiſtory: (2) Man, 
who is convinced of his own Exiſtence by 
his Conſciouſneſs or internal Perception: (3) 
Nature, the Hiſtory whereof we are taught 
by our external Senſes, The grand Articles, 
therefore, of God, Man, and Nature will 
furniſh us with a general Diſtribution of Phi- 
lfophy, or Science, (which are reciprocal 


Terms) into the Science of God, the Science of 


Man, and the Science of Nature, 
PHILOSOPHY, or SCIENCE, 


I, Sctzxnce or Gop. II, Science or MAN. 
III. ScigEncCE of NATURE. 

I. The natural Progreſs ofthe Mind is to riſe from 

Individuals to Species, from Specics to * 

a om 
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from lower Genuſes to higher, and at every Step 
to form a Scicnce z or at leaſt to add a new Branch 
to a Science already formed. Thus our Idea of an 
infinite, uncreated Intelligence, found in Nature, 
and revealed in Sacred Writ; and our Idea of a 
created, finite Intelligence united to a Body, as we 
find in Man, and ſuppoſe in Brutes, lead us to 
the Idea of a created, finite Intelligence without 
Body; whence we derive our general Notion of 
Spirit, Now the general Properties of Things, 
both ſpiritual and corporeal, being Exiſtence, 
Poſſibility, Duration, Subſtance, Attribute, &c. 
the Examination of theſe Properties produces 
Ontology, or the Science of Beings in general. 
And thus, by 2 the Order, we have firſt 
the Science of Ontology, and next the Science of 
Spirit, or r uſually called Particular 
Metaphyſics ; div; into the Science of God, 
or Natural Theology, which He has been pleaſed to 
rectify, and ſanctiſy by Revelation; whence pro- 


| ceeds Religion, or Theology, proper; and, by its 


Abuſe, Superſtition. Hence follows the Science of 
good and bad Spirits, or Angels and Devils; with 
its Derivatives, Divination, and ſuppoſed Necro- 
mancy. Hence alſo comes the Science of the Soul; 
which is divided into the Science of the rational 
thinking Soul ; and the Science of the ſenſitive Soul, 


- which is limited to Senſations, 


II. Taz Scir xe or Man. The Diſtribu- 
tion of this Science is derived from the Faculties 
of Man: the principal whereof are the Underftand- 
ing, and the Will. The Underſtanding ſhould be 
directed to Truth, and the Vill to Virtue, The 
firſt is the End of Lygic, and the ſecond of Morality, 
Logic may be divided into the Art of Thinking, 
the Art of Retention, and the Art of Communica- 
tion. 


The 
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The Art of Thinking has as many Parts as 
the Mind has principal Operations, We diſtin- 
guiſh four principal Operations in the Mind; viz. 
Apprebenſion, Fudgment, Reaſoning, and Method. 
To Apprehen/jon belongs the Doctrine of Ideas, or 
Perceptions: to Judgment, the Doctrine of Propo- 


ſitions : to Reaſoning and Method, the Doctrine of 


Induftion and Demonſtration. But Demonſtration 
either aſcends from the Propoſition to firſt Prin- 
ciples ; or deſcends from firſt Principles to the 


| Propoſition in Proof: whence ariſe Analy/is and 


Syntheſis. | 
The Art of Retention has two Branches; viz. 


the Science of the Memory ilſelf, and the Science 
of the Helps to Memory. The Memory, before 
conſidered as a Faculty purely paſſive, is now con- 
ſidered as an active Power, improved by Reaſon ; 
and is either natural or artificial. Natural Me- 
mory depends upon the Organs. Artificial Memory 
conſiſts in Prænotion and Emblem, Without Pre- 
notion no particular Object can be preſent to the 
Mind; and Emblem employs the Imagination to 
aſſiſt the Memory. 

Artificial Repreſentations, as Writing, &c. are 
Helps to Memory, In Writing we uſe either com- 
mon, or particular Characters; of the firſt Sort are 
the Letters of the Alphabet ; and of the ſecond are 


Cyphers ; whence proceed the Arts of Reading, 


Writing, Decyphering, and the Science of Oribo- 
22 22 
The Art of Communication is divided into the 
Science of the Inſtrument, and the Science of the 
Qualities, of Diſcourſe. The Science of the Inſtru- 
inent of Diſcourſe is called Grammar; the Science 
of the Qualities of Diſcourſe is Rhetoric. . 
Grammar is divided into the Science of Signs, 
Pronunciation, Syntax, and Conſtrution, Theſe 
L Signs 
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Signs are articulate Sounds; Pronunciation, or 
Proſody, is the Art of articulating them; "uo 
is the Art of applying them, according to the dif- 
ferent Deſigns of the Mind; and Conſtrustion is 
the Knowledge of the Order they ſhould have in 
Diſcourſe, founded upon Cuſtom and Reflection. 
But there are other Signs of our Thoughts beſide: 
articulate Sounds; wiz, Characters and Geſtures, 
Characters are either Ideal, Hieroglyphic, or Heraldic, 
Ideal Characters are like thoſe 5 the Indians, each 
of which denotes a particular Idea; and muſt con- 
ſequently be as numerous as the real Beings they 
denote. Hieroglyphics were the Writing of the 
World in its Infancy : and Heraldic Character 
form the Science of Blazoning. 

To this Art of Communication belong Criticiſm, 
Pedagogy, and Philology, Criticiſm reſtores cor- 

rupt Readings, publiſhes Authors, c. Pæda- 
ogy treats of the Choice of Studies, and the Man- 
ner of Teaching. Philology regards the Know- 
9 of univerſal Literature. 

o the Art of embelliſhing Diſcourſe belongs 
Verfification, or the mechanical Part of Poetry, 
We omit the Diviſion of Rhetoric, becauſe no Art 
or Science is derived from it, except perhaps the 
Pantomimic Art, from Geſture ; and Declamation, 
from the Voice and Geſture together. 

MoraLt1TyY, which makes the ſecond Part of 
the Science of Man, is either general, or particular. 
Particular Morality is divided into the Law of Na- 


ture, CEconomics, and Politics, 


The Law of Nature is the Science of the Duties 
of Man, out of Society. CEconomics is the Science 
of Man's Duties in a Family. Politics is the 


Science of an" $ Dugiee i in Society. But- aw 
, 19 
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liry would be incomplete unleſs preceded by the 
Doctrine of the Reality of moral Good and" Evil ;. 
the Neceſſity of diſcharging the Duties of a good, 
juſt, and virtuous Man, &c. whichais. ee 
of Morality, in 
As Societies are under the fame Obligation of 

being virtuous, as Perſonsz this leads 
to the Duties of Societies, or the natutal Law of 
Society; the CEcopomics of Societies; foreign and 
domeſtic Commerce, by Sea and Land; and the 
Doctrine of Civil Policy relative to each Society. 

III. Tux Scixncs or NATURE is divided 
into Natural Philoſophy, and Mathematics,” This 
Diviſion naturally ariſes from Refleftion, and 
Man's Diſpoſition to form genera Ideas. From 
our Senſes we receive the Knowledge of real In- 
dividugls, the Sun, the Moon, Sirius, Sc. Air, 
Fire, Earth, Water, Sc. Rain, Snow, Hail, 
Thunder, Sc. and fo of all Natural Hiſtory 
At the ſame Time we acquire the Knowledge 
abſtract Ideas ; as Colour, Sound, Taſte, Odour, 
Denſity, Rarity, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Fluidity, 


of 
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Solidity, Rigidity, Elaſticity, Gravity, Levity, &c. 


Figure, Diſtance, Motion, Reſt, Duration, Exien- 
fion, Quantity, Impenetrability. 

We find by Reflection, that ſome of theſe 
abſtract Ideas, as Extenſion, Motion, Impenetra- 
bility, Sc. correſpond to all corporeal Individuals, 
which are the Object of General Phyfics, or t 
Metaphyſics of Bodies; and the ſame Properties, 
conſidered in any particular Individual, together 
with the Varicties that diſtinguiſh one Individual 


from another, ſuch as Firmneſs, Elaſticity, Fu- 


idity, &c. are the Object of Particular Phyſics. 

Another more general Property of Body, which 

ſuppoſes all the reſt, viz, e * 7 
L 2 


. 
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of Mathemabics. By Quantity, or Magni- 
== e mean every Thing oepable of - 
tation or Diminution. 
Quantity, as the O 


bject of Mathematics, may 


be conſidered, (1) either alone, and independent 


both of the real and abſtract Individuals we know ; 
or, (2) as cxiſting in real and abſtract Individuals ; 
or, (3) in Effects ſought for from real or ſuppoſed 
Cauſes: and in this View, Reflection : divides 
Mathematics into pare, mixt, and phyſical. | 

Abftrat Quantity, the Object of pure Mathe- 
matics, is meafured by Number, or Extenſion, 
Abſtral Quantity meaſured by Number, is the Ob 
ect of Arithmetic, and Abſtratt Quantity, as ex- 
ended, is the Object of Geometry, Arithmetic is 


divided into Numeral, performed by Ji yrs and 


Algebra, or Univer/al — performed by 
Letters ; which 1s only the Calculation of Mag- 
nitudes in general; its Operations being no more 


chan Arithmetical Operations, performed in a con- 


ciſe Manner: for, properly ſpeaking, there i is no 
Calculation but in Numbers. 

Algebra is either Elementary, or Infnitgfma, 
according to the Nature of the Quantities 'to 
which it is applied. JInfinitemal Algebra is either 
Differential, or Fniegral : Differential, when we 
deſcend from the Expreflion of a finite Quantity, 
or of a Quantity conſidered as finite, to its inſtan- 
tancous Increment or Decrement; and Integral, 
when we aſcend from this Expreſſion, to that of 
the finite Quantity. | . 

Geometry has for its primitive Objecl, either 
the Properties of right Lines, and the Circle; or 
— all the Species of Curves: and there- 
fore is divided into * and 7 Wan 
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Mixt Mathematics has as many*Diviſions and 
Subdiviſions as there are real Beings, wherein 
Quantity may be conſidered. Quantity conſidered 
in Bodies as moveable, or tending to e is 
the Object of Mechanics. | 
Mechanics has two Branches; — nad Dy: 
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namics, The Object of Statics is Quantity con- 


ſidered in Bodies that are in equilibrio, and have 
only a Tendency to Motion; and the Object of 
Dynamics is Quantity conſidered in Bodies actu- 
ally moving. Statics and Dynamics have each two 
Parts. Statics is divided into Statics proper, and 
Hydroftatics. Statics has for its Object ſolid Bo- 
dies in æguilibrio, barely tending to Motion. The 
Object of Hydreſtatics is Quantity conſidered in 
equipollent Fluids tending to Motion. Dynamics 

is divided iato Dynamics proper, which has for 
its Object Quantity | conſidered in ſolid Bodies, 
actually moved: and Hydrodynamics, whoſe Object 
is Quantity conſidered in Fluids actually moved. 
When Quantity is conſidered in Water actually 
moved, Hydrodynamics takes the Name of Hydrau- 
lics. Navi gation might be referred to Hydro- 
dynamics; and Balliſtics, or the Throwing of Bombs, 
to Mechanics. 

Quantity conſidered in the Motion of tie lieatgnly 
Bodies produces Geometrical Aironomy; whence 
ariſes Co/mography, or the Deſcription of. the Uni- 
verſe ; which is divided into Uranography, or — 
Deſcription of the Heavens; Hydragraphy, or 
the Deſcription of Vaters; and Geography : — 
whence alſo proceed Chronology, and CGnomonics, 
or the Art of conſtrucing Sun-Dials." 

Quantity conſidered in Light, produces Optics; 
and conſidered in the Motion of 1 ight, it produces 


the different Branches of "= hee moving 
3 1 


ical 


which is divided into Uranology, or the Science 
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in ſtrait Lines, gives Optics, proper; Light re- 
flected, — 2 the ſame Medium, gives 
Catoptrics; and as refracted in paſſing from one 
Medium into another, it affords Dioptrics, Per- 
ſpective belongs to Optics. 
Quantity conſidered in Sound, as to Violence, 
Motion, Degrees, Reflections, Velocity, Ec. 
produces Acouſtics,  . 
Quantity confidered in the Air, as to its Gravity, 
Motion, Condenſation, nnn Se. un 
Pneumatics. 
Quantity conſidered in the Poſſibility of Events, 
gives the Art of conjefturing z whence the Wag 
o the Games of Chance. 

The of the Mathematical Sciences being 
rely iutellectual, we need not he ſurpriſed at the 
Gives of their Diviſion, 

Parlicular Phbyfics ſhould have the ſame Diſtri- 
bution as Natural Hiſtory, From Hiſtories, ac- 
ired by the Senſes, of the Stars, their Motion, 
en/iole Appearances, &c. Reflection to 
enquire-into their Origin, the Cauſes of their Phz- 


nomena, Sc. and thus produces the Science of 


Phyſical Aftronomy ; under which we alſo rank the 
Science of their Influences, called Aſtrology z; whence 
Aſtrology, and the Fiction of Fuditi, os 
Aſtrology. From Hiſtories, given by the Senſes, 
Wi 27% Rain, Hail, Thunder, &c. Reflection 
oceeds to enquire into their Origin, Cauſes, 
ects, Cc. and produces the Science of Meteoro- 


From Natural Hiſtories of the Earth, the Sea, 
Mowntains, Rivers, Flux, Reflux, &c. Reflection 
enquires into their Origins, Cauſes, Ic. and pro- 
duces Coſmology, or the Science of the Univerſe ; 


H 
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2 Heavens; Atrology, or the Science of the Air; 
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Geology, or the Science of Cyntinents; and Hare: a 


logy, or or the Science of Waters. 

From the Natural Hiſtory of Mines, Reaſon 
enquires into their Formation, the Ways of work- 
ing them, Cc. and thus Minerology. 

From the Natural Hiſtory of Plaats, Reaſon 
enquires into their Structure, Propagation, Cul- 


ture, Vegetation, Sc. and thus produces Botany: 


of which Agriculture and Gardening are Branches. 

From the Natural Hiſtory of Animals, Reaſon 
enquires into the Means of their Conſervation, and 
Propagation, their ization, Uſe, &c. and 
thus produces Zoology : whence are derived Phy/ic, 


Farriery, the Manage, Hunting, Fiſhing, Falconry, 


ſimple and comparative Anatomy, Phyſic, according 
to Boerhaave's Diviſion, is either employed (1 


upon the CEconomy of the human Body, a 
reaſoning upon the Anatomy thereof ; whence 


proceeds Phyſiology; or, (2) _ the Means of 


preventing Diſeaſes z whence 


[ygreine 5” or, (3) 
upon morbid Bodies, and treats of the C 22 


Differences and Symptoms of Diſeaſes, their Na- 
ture and Effects, under the Name of Semeiotics; 
or, (4) upon the Art of Curing, ſubdivided into 
Diet, Pharmacy, and Chirurgery ; which are the 
as Branches of Therapeutics, ' 
eine may be conſidered as relative to "a 
Hold, Beauty, and Strength of the Body; and 
88 is ſubdivided into Hygieine proper, 
Coſmetics, and Athletics. Coſmetics produces Or- 
thopeia, or the Art of procuring a juſt Conformation 
of the Limbs ; and Athletics produces Gymna- 
Pics, or the Arts of 'Exerciſe. 
From an experimental Hiſtory of the external, 


ſenſible, and apparent * &c. of ann. 


Bodies, 
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Bodies, Reflection riſes to an artificial Examina- 
tion of their internal latent Properties, by Means 
of Chemiſtry ; which is an Art that imitates and 
rivals Nature: its Object being nearly as extenſive 
as Nature itſelf, This Art either analy/es Bodies, 
recompounds them, or transforms them. Chemiſtry 
gives Riſe to Alchemy, and Natural Magic. Me- 
tallurgy, or the Art of working Metals for human 
Les, is an important Branch of Chemiſtry. The 
Art of. Dying is alſo a Branch of Chemiſtry. 

Nature has her Aberrations, and Reaſon its 
Abuſes. We conſider Monſters as Aberrations 
of Nature; and the Abuſe of Reaſon produces 
thoſe Arts and Sciences, which only manifeſt Avi- 
dity, Malice, or Superſtitition z and tend to 


diſgrace Mankind. 
And this is the grand Philoſephical Branch of 
human Knowledge, belonging to Reaſon, ' -/ 


IMAGINATION; 
| Whence proceeds 
en :7.:R: 4; 


H1sToRy has for its Object ſuch Individuals 
as actually exiſt, or have exiſted ; and Poetry 
only imaginary Individuals, in Imitation of the 
hiſtorical, No Wonder therefore if Poetry 
falls under one of the Diviſions of Hiſtory, 
But the different Kinds of Poetry, and 
Difference of its Subjects, preſent us two very 
natural Diſtributions. . The Subject of a Poem 
„ either ſacred or — The Poet — 
relates 
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relates Things paſt ; or makes them appear as 
preſent, by repreſenting them in Action; or 
elſe gives Bodies to mere abſtract, intellectual 
Beings. The firſt Kind is Narrative, the ſe- 
cond Dramatic, and the 155 Eee 
Poetry, Epic Poem, Madrigal, Epigram, 
&c. are generally of the Narrative; T; ragedy,. 
Comedy, Opera, Eclague,. &c. of the Dramatic; 
and Allegery, &c. of the Parabolic Kind. 


P 00 T 
I. NarRRATIVE IL DRAMATIC, 
III. PARABOLI1C. 


By Poetry we here underſtand Fiction only, 


As there may be Verſification without Poetry, 
and Poetry without Verſification; we conſider 
Verſification as a Quality of Style, and refer it to 
Rhetoric. On the other Hand, under Poetry we 
rank Architeture, Muſic, Painting, Sculpture, 
Engraving, &c. for a Painter may as juſtly be 
called a Poet, as a Poet be called a Painter. A 
Sculptor, or Engraver, is a Painter in Relieve, or 
in Creux; as a Muſician is a Painter in Sounds. 
The Poet, the Painter, the Sculptor, the Muſician, 
&c. imitate or counterfeit Nature; but the Poet 
employs Diſcourſe, the Painter Colours, the Sculptor 
Marble, Braſs, &c. and the Muſician his Inftru- 
ment, or his Voice. Muſic is either Theoretical, 
Praftical, Inſtrumental, or Vocal, Architeflure 
imitates Nature but imperfectly, in the Symmetry 


r<g 


of its Productions. See above, under the Article 
. 


% 


Architecture. 
Poetry 
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Poetry, as well as Nature, has its monſtrous Pro- 


ductions, proceedi from a diſordered Imagina- 
tion: and fach Productions may happen in all the 
Species of P 


This is he Chal Pottical Branch of human 
Knowledge, belonging to the Imagination ; * 
the End of our genealogical Table, or Map, of 

the Arts and Sciences. We ſhould fear we had 
been too particular, were it not of the utmoſt 
Conſequence for us to be Maſters of the Object of 


an Encyclopedia, and capable of explaining it to 
others. 1 * 


OBSER- 


. by uh Bales | 


3 


2 


OBSERVATIONS 


* 


Lord Chancellor Bu A cow 8 


D1v1ston of the SCIENCES. 


I E have often acknowle deed that 

we were principally indebted to 
Chancellor Bacon for the Plan of our Ency- 
clopædia. The juſt Character given of this 
great Man in 2 Propoſals, has contributed 
to make his Works more generally known 
and ſought for. After ſuch a frank Acknow- 
ledgement, no Man has a Raght to reproach 
us as Plagiaries. 

IT. Notwithſtanding this Acknowledgment, 
there are numerous Particulars, eſpecially in 
the Philoſophical Branch, for which we are 
no Way indebted to Bacon ; as the Reader 
may eafily perceive. To ſhew the Agree- 
ment and Difference of the two Plans, it is 


neceſſary to obſerve where the ſame Articles b 


and Diſpoſitions do or do not occur in both, 
All Encyclopædiac Plans muſt needs reſemble 
one another in the Materials; and can only be 
. by the Order and Diſpoſitions 
obſerved. 
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obſerved. Nearly the ſame Names of Sciences 
occur in Chambers's Plan and ours; yet the 
two are extremely different. 

III. It is not material here to aſſign the 
Reaſons of our obſerving a different Order 
from that of Bacon. We have already men- 
tioned ſome of them; and it would be tedious 
to give a particular Account of the reſt; 


eſpecially as there muſt always be ſomething 


arbitrary in ranging the Sciences, It belongs 
to Philoſophers, who are a very ſmall Num- 
ber, to judge of our Conduct. 

IV — Diviſions, as of Mathematics 

into pure and mixt, which we have in com- 
mon with Bacon, are ſo univerſal as to be no 
Man's Property. Our Diviſion of Phyſic is 
taken from Boerhaave; as was mentioned in 
our Propoſals. 
V. We have made ſome Alterations in our 
original Plan, which ſtands in our Propoſals ; 
ſo that thoſe who compare that Plan with 
Bacon's, ſhould conſider the Alterations we 
have ſince made in it. g 

VI. Upon theſe Principles it is that the 
two Plans ſhould be compared, without de part- 
ing from Equity and Philoſophy. | 


THE 


ure the za. 


THE 


General SYSTEM 


OF 
HUM AN KNOWLEDGE, 
| According to 


Lord Chancellor B A CON. 


* 
* 


H E general Diviſion of human Knowledge 


into (1) Hiſtory, (2) Poetry, and (3) Philoſophy; 
according to the three Faculties of the Mind, Me- 


mory, Imagination, and Reaſon. 
Bacon obſerves that this Diviſion is alſo applicable 
to Theology. We adopted this Thought in our Pro- 


poſals ; ; but bave fince rejected it, upon finding it 
more ingenious than ſolid, | 


I. 
The Diviſion of Hiſtory into Natural and Civil. 


Natural Hiſtory divided into (1) the Hifory of ibe 


Productions of Nature, (2) the Hi ory. of the 
Aberrations of Nature, and (3) the Hi 410 of the 
Applications of Nature, or Hiſtory of Arts. 

The ſecond Diviſion of Natural Hiſtory, derived 
from its End and Uſe, into Hiſtory proper; and 
rational Hiſtory. 
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Diviſion a the Productions of Nature, into ( 1) 


the Hiſtory of the Heavenly Bodies, (2) of Meteors, 
(3) of the Air, (4) the Earth, (5) the Sea, (6) of 
the Elements, (7) of particular Species, and (8) 
Individuals. | 

Diviſion 
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Diviſion of Civil Hiſtory into (1) Eccigſiaſtical, 
(2) Literary, and (3) Civil Hiſtory, proper. 
The firſt, Diviſion of Civil Hiſtory, proper, into 
95 Mint, (2) Antiquities, and (3) Complete 


The Diviſion of Com 
nicles, Lives, and Relations. 

The Diviſion of the Hiftory of T imes, into 
Generat and Particular. 

A ſecond Diviſion of the Hiſtory of Times, 


e Hiſtory, into Chro- 


into. Anuali and Journals. 


A ſecond Diviſion of Civil Hiſtory, into Pure 


and Mixt. 


Diviſion of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, into particu- 
ur Ecelefiaſtical Hiſtory, and the Hiſtory of Pro- 
Nbecies, which contains Prediftions and their Ac- 
compliſhments ; as alſo the of what Bacon 
calls Nemgfis, or Providence, that is, the Agree- 
ment ſometimes obſerved between the revealed 
and the ſecret Will of God. 

| Diviſion of that Part of Hiſtory reguadiog Re- 
markable Sayings, into Leiters and Apophthegms. 


II. 


Tbe Divi fion of Poetry, into NEON Dra- 
wie, and Paradolical. 


III. 


cs Diviſion of Science, into Sacred Beo- 
logy, and Philoſophy. 

Diviſion of Philoſophy, into the Science of 
2 the Science of Nature, and the Science of 

u. 

Primary Philoſophy, or the Science of Axioms, 
which extends to all the Branches of Philoſophy. 
A ſecond Branch of this Primary Philoſophy — 

o 
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of the Tran/cendental Qualities of Beings, as Little, 
Much, Like, Different, Entity, Nonentity, &c. 

The Science of Angels and Spirits; a Conſequence 
of Natural Theology, or the Science concerning God, 

Diviſion of the Science of Nature, or Natural 
Philoſophy, into Speculative and Pratical. 

Diviſion of the Speculative Science of Nature 
into Particular Phyſics, and Metapbyfics : Phyſics 
having for its Object the efficient Cauſe and the 
Matter; and Metaphyſics, the final Cauſe and the 


Form. / | 
Natural Philoſophy, into the 


The Diviſion of 


Science of the Principles of Things ;, the Science of 


the Formation of Things, or, the World; and the 
Science of the Variety of Things. 

Diviſion of the Science of the Variety of Things, 
into the Science of Concretes, and the Science of 
Abſtrafts. | 


* 


Diviſion of the Science of Concretes, into the 


ſame Branches as Natural Hiſtory. 

Diviſion of the Science of Abſtracts, into the 
Science of the particular Properties of different 
Bodies, as Denfily, Levity, Gravity, Elaſticity, 
Sof tneſs, &c. and the Science of Motions, whereof 
Chancellor Bacon gives a long Catalogue conform- 
able to the Notions of the Schoolmen. 

Branches of Speculative Philoſophy, conſiſting 
of Natural Problems, and the Sentiments of the 
ancient Philoſophers. 
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Diviſion of Metaphyſics, into the Science of | 


Forms, and the Science of final Cauſes. 
Diviſion of the Practical Science of Nature, 
into Mechanics and Natural Magic. 


Branches of the Science of Nature, conſiſting 
in an Enumeration of the human Treaſures, both 


natural and artificial, paſt and preſent ; and the 
Catalogue ' 
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Cualogue of Pohchreſta, or Leading Expeti- | 


ments. 

i conſiderable Branch of Natural Philoſophy, 
both ſpeculative and practical, called Mathematics, 
Its Diviſion into pure and mixt. The Diviſion of 
Pure Mathematics, into Geometry and Arithmetic, 
The DiviGon of Mixt Mathematics, into Perſpec- 
tive, Muſic, Aftronomy, C oſmography, Archilefure, 
the Science of Machines, &c 

. Diviſion of the Science of Man, into be Science 
of Man, proper, and the Science of Civil Life. 

Divifion of the Science of Man, into the Science 
of the buman Body, and the Science of the human Soul, 

. Diviſion of the Science of the human Body, 
into Phyſics, Coſmetics, Athletics, and the Science 
of the Pleaſures of the Senſes, , Diviſion of Phyſic 
into three Parts, the Art of preſerving Health, the 
Art of curing Diſeaſes, and the Art of. prolonging 
Life, Painting, Muſic, &c, are Branches of the 
Science of Pleaſures. 

Diviſion of the Science of the Soul, into the 
Science of the Divine Infuſion, whence the rational 
Soul; and the Science e irrational Soul, which 
Men have in common with Brutes, and was pro- 
duced out of the Duſt of the Earth. 

A ſecond Diviſion of the Science of the Soul, 
into the Science of the Subſtance of the Soul; the 
Science of its Faculties; and the Science of the Uſe 
and Object of thoſe Faculties: from which laſt re- 
ſults natural and artificial Divination, &c. 

Diviſion of the Faculties of the ſenſible Soul, 
into Motion and Senſation, 

Diviſion of the Science of the Uſe and Object 
of the Faculties of the Soul, into Logic and Mo- 
_ 


Diviſion 


' 
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Diviſion of Logic, into the Art of inventing, 
judging, retaining, and communicating. 
Diviſion of the Art of Inventing, into the In- 


Arguments, 
Diviſion of the Art of Judging, into Judgment 
by Induftion, and Judgment by Syllogi/m. | 
Diviſion of the Art of Syilogiſm into Analyſis, 


and Principles of diſtinguiſhing, with Facility, 


Truth from Falſhood. 
The Science of Anelpy, » Branch of the Art of 
udging. a 
5 Bitten of the Art of Retaining, into he Bas 
of Helps to Memory, and the Science of Memory 
2 

Diviſion of the Science of Memory, into Pro 
notion and Emblem. 

Diviſion of the Scienge ol Communicating, into 
the _ of the Inſtruments of, Se Science 
of the Method of and Scie the Or- 
aaments of Dycourſe, Ku 2 _ 7 

Diviſion of the Scieper es yſtrument of 
Diſcourſe, into tbe gener rienct” of Signs, and 


vention of Sciences, or Arts, and the Invention of. 


177, 


into Grammar, which 1s 42 d into Ide Science of 


Language, and the Science of Writing: 

Diviſion of the Science of Signs, into Hiero- 
ghypbics, Geſtures, and real Charafers. 

Second Diviſion of Grammar, into Literary 
and Philoſophical. 

The Art of Verſification, and Praſody, are Branches 
of the Science of Language. 

The Art of Decyphering, is a Branch of the 
Art of Writing. 

Criticiſm and Pedagogy are Branches of the Art 
of Communicating. 


$45.9 


M  * Diviſion . 
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' Diviſion of Morality into tbe Science of the 
04jef, which the Soul ſhould propoſe to itſelf, 
viz, moral Good; and rbe Science of the Im- 
provement of the Soul. Upon this the Au- 
thor makes many Diviſions, which need not be 
mentioned, ; ; CONE 

Diviſion of the Science of Civil Life, into be 


Science of Converſation, the Science of Affairs, 


and the Science of Politics, The Diviſions whereof 
we omit. | 

The Author concludes with Reflections on the 
Uſe of Sacred Theology, without dividing it. 


This is Chancellor Bacon's Plan, neither 


diſmembered nor mangled, but given in its 


natural Order. The Article Logic is that 
wherein we have followed him the cloſeſt ; 
yet even here we thought proper to make 
ſeveral Alterations. We again repeat, - that 
it is only. the Province of Philoſophers to 
judge of the Alterations we have made, 
Other Readers, doubtleſs, will be little con- 
cerned in this Point, though it was neceſ- 
ſary for. us to explain it. They will pleaſe to 
remember the expreſs Acknowledgement 
made in our Prop:/als, that we were princi- 
fally obliged to Lord Chancellor Bacon for our 
Plan: an Acknowledgement which ought to 
procure us the Favour of all impartial and 
diſintereſted Judges. | 


„As the French Editors have ſo amply expreſſed 
their high Regard for Lord Chancellor Bacon's Philo- 
ſophical Works; and nobly given him the Praiſe he 
| juſtly 


„ 
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juſtly deſerves, for planning out all the Arts and 
Sciences, and ſetting them forward in the Way of 
Improvement ; this perhaps may raiſe a Deſire in the 
Engliſh Reader to conſult thoſe admirable Works ; 
which certainly have hitherto been too much neg- 
lected in Eng Whoever deſires to ſee the Plans 
and Views of this great Author, may find them in 
the Engliſh Edition of his Works, in three Quarto 
Volumes ; — in Vol. I. p. Ixxii — Ixxix. 
p. 267 — 270. and Vol. III. p. 19-—3s. where they 


appear to much greater Advantage, than here repre- 
ſented. 
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